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TO  THE  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  LONDON  INSTITUTION. 


This  Pamphlet  was  undertaken  to  repel  the  allegations  authoritatively  made  by  our 
Managers  in  recent  General  and  Special  Meetings  and  in  Circular  Letters  addressed 
to  you,  that  those  dissatisfied  with  their  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  of  whom  the  author  is  one,  were  actuated  in  their  opposition  “ solely  by 
factious  motives ,”  that  they  had  no  plan  for  extending  the  Usefulness  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  and  that  while  they  professed  anxiety  for  its  welfare  their  real  intentions 
were  “ fraudulent .”  * 

This  pamphlet  will,  I  presume,  sufficiently  convey  to  its  readers  that  I  not  only 
have  a  plan  to  increase  the  Usefulness  of  the  Institution,  but  also  one  to  break  up 
the  Cliqueism  of  the  Board  of  Management,  “  which  is  as  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
every  well-regulated  Literary  and  Scientific  Establishment,  as  it  is  hostile  to  the  re¬ 
putation,  energy,  and  efliciency  of  such  as  adopt  it.”  t  I  can  likewise  assure  all  of  you 
that  I  know  no  one  who  is  either  influenced  by  factious  or  fraudulent  motives :  all 
with  whom  I  have  co-operated  sincerely  desire  that  the  Institution  should  be  Governed 
by  a  Board  of  Management,  who  would  “  use  their  best  endeavours  ”  to  procure  the 
greatest  amount  of  literary  and  scientific  assistance  to  the  greatest  number  of  our¬ 
selves  individually  which  the  funds  of  the  Institution  can  command— the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  established. 

Under  the  extreme  provocation  to  which  a  body  of  us,  so  numerous  as  generally 
to  outvote  the  Managers  and  their  supporters  at  the  Evening  General  Meetings,  as 
well  as  at  the  first  ballot  (in  March,  1853),  even  on  the  “  arrangement  ”  they  consider 
so  “ indispensable ”  and  ‘‘important,”  namely,  the  alteration  in  the  hour  of  the 
General  Meetings  from  Evening  when  from  200  to  400  proprietors  have  attended,  to 
Noon  when  tvielve  may  rarely  be  present  as  in  former  years,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  at  one  of  these  Evening  Meetings  one  of  the  Managers’  “ speakers  against 
time ”  should  have  been  put  down  by  the  usual  practice  of  “  stamping  of  feet  and 
the  striking  of  the  floor  with  sticks  and  umbrellas  I  ”  J  And  who  are  they  in  whose 
“  united  opinion  that  recognised  gentlemanly  procedure  had  a  “  direct  and  unmis¬ 
takable  tendency  to'  lower  the  character  ”  J  of  those  who  attended  the  Evening  Meet¬ 
ings!  Are  they  not  the  dregs  of  the  last  thirty  years’  Boards  of  Management,  and 
the  selected  matter  added  from  time  to  time  to  keep  up  the  requisite  quantity, 
which  has  neither  given  body  nor  flavour  to  the  mixture  ?  §  Men  who  are  banded  to 
resist  carrying  out  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  Charter,  and  who  allege  that  their 
opponents,  men  of  equal  attainments  and  social  position  to  themselves,  are  incapable 
of  conducting  themselves  as  gentlemen. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  especially  requests  that  those  Proprietors  who  desire 
to  make  the  Institution  more  useful  to  themselves,  will  be  good  enough  to  send  their 
cards  to  him  at  28,  Charterhouse  Square,  in  order  that  arrangements  be  forthwith 
made,  in  case  the  Board  of  Management  terminate  the  present  controversy  in  the 
only  gentlemanly  way  now  left  to  them — namely,  by  immediately  resigning  the 
power  they  have  so  long  abused,  in  order  that  their  successors  may  have  sufficient 
time  to  select  well-qualified  men  to  commence  the  delivery  of  the  prescribed  Courses 
of  Lectures  at  the  usual  time. 

Unless  from  250  to  300  Proprietors,  out  of  the  entire  number  of  about  950,  proffer 
their  active  support,  the  author  will  consider  it  his  duty  to  decline  offering  further 
opposition,  for  the  present,  to  the  measures  of  the  Managers — however  holding  him¬ 
self  ready  to  co-operate,  at  a  more  convenient  season,  when  the  interests  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  can  be  more  successfully  combated. 


**  A®  the  Board  of  Management  have  great  individual  and  collective  influence, 
which  has  been  unscrupulously  used  to  maintain  themselves  in  power,  it  is  especially 
iracessary  that  Subscriptions  be  contributed  by  those  Proprietors  who  desire  to  see 
the  Requiiements  of  the  Charter  fully  carried  out,  which  have  not  hitherto  even  been 
attempted,  as  the  expense  of  sending  a  Circular  letter,  when  needed,  to  each  of  the 
Proprietors  costs  about  Five  Pounds.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Adam 
Scott,  28,  Charterhouse  Square,  which  will  hereafter  be  returned,  if  unneeded,  or  the 

application  thereof  accounted  for  to  each  contributor  by  the  Trustees  to  whom  thev 
will  be  handed.  J 


J  ?teeiftionS,rreDexp^essAd,by  Manasers  Gassiot  and  Smee,  and  by  Secretary  Tite. 

bqueism  of  the  Board  of  Management  was  complained  of  in  the  above  forcible  manner  bv  the 

ye"  af,Ct  the  E8tabllshmmt  °f  *»'  Institution  by 

§  A  majority  of  the  Board  have  been  continuously  in  office  for  more  than  twenty-three  years  ! 


THE  LONDON  INSTITUTION. 


I.  THE  INSTITUTION  AS  IT  HAS  BEEN. 

1.  The  London  Institution  is  an  association  for  the  advancement  of 
literature  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  among  its  proprietors, 
their  interest  being  “  equal,  permanent,  transferable,  hereditary,  and 
extending  to  the  absolute  property  in  the  whole  establishment.”*  Such 
were  the  objects  and  .principles  of  union  expressed  in  the  preliminary 
resolutions  unanimously  adopted  at  the  first  Public  Meeting  held  in  the 
London  Tavern  in  May,  1805,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  In¬ 
stitution.  One  of  the  resolutions  also  proposed  that  Life  and  Annual 
Subscribers  “should  have  the  same  use  of,  and  access  to,  the  Institution 
as  the  Proprietors,  upon  such  terms  as  may  hereafter  be  determined.”  * 
So  favourably  was  the  scheme  received,  that  by  the  next  April,  1806, 
u  number  of  the  Proprietors  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  the  sums  subscribed  to  76,710/.  13s.  10 d.,  with  about  2000/.  more 
for  interest.”*  In  the  following  January,  1807,  a  Royal  Charter  was 
obtained  which  constituted  the  then  Proprietors,  “and  such  other  per¬ 
sons  as  shall  from  time  to  time  hereafter  be  accepted  Proprietors,  and 
their  respective  successors,  one  Body  Politic,  by  the  Name  of  the 
London  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Literature  and  the  Diffu¬ 
sion  of  Useful  Knowledge.”  This  Charter  strictly  accords  with  the  pre¬ 
liminary  resolutions,  names  the  first  office-bearers  under  it,  provides  for 
their  continuous  succession  and  specifies  their  duties ;  prescribes  the 
procedure  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  Institution ;  subjects  all  its 
concerns  to  the  Superintendence  and  Control  of  the  Proprietors  in 
General  and  Special  Meetings ;  and  vests  “  the  whole  property  of  the 
Institution  solely  and  absolutely  in  the  Proprietors,  with  full  power  and 
authority  to  sell,  alienate,  charge,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same  as 
they  shall  think  proper.”  f 

2.  At  the  end  of  1807  the  Association  had  received  from — 

961  Shareholders*  or  Proprietors,  at  75  guineas  each  £75,678  15  0 
74  Life  Subscribers,  at  25  guineas  each  .  .  .  1,942  10  0 

4  Life  Subscribers,  at  the  advance  to  35  guineas  .  147  0  0 

Deposit  from  an  intending  Life  Subscriber  .  .  .  8  15  0 

Interest  received  and  due  on  Exchequer  Bills  .  •  .  4,175  16  6 


£81,952  16  6 

Other  sums  were  received  before  the  subscription  lists  were  closed, 
which  raised  the  capital  to  above  82,000/.,  an  amount  then  considered 


*  Lib.  Cat.  I.  p.  viii. 


f  Charter,  p.  13. 
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sufficient  to  attain  the  objects  desired  by  the  Proprietors  and  recognised 
by  the  Charter. 

3.  The  early  Boards  of  Management  comprised  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  time.  These  business-men  how¬ 
ever  gave  little  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Institution.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  they  kid  down  a  plan  for  apportioning  the  82,000/.  so  as 
to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  they  were  appointed — to  obtain  a 
commodious  u  Hall  or  College “  to  form  an  extensive  Library  •” 
“  to  procure  Courses  of  Lectures  to  be  given  in  Literature,  Science,  and 
Art ;”  and  “  to  provide  for  the  permanency  and  stability  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion. ”  From  the  first  they  sanctioned  so  inconsiderate  an  expenditure 
that  by  the  end  of  1811,  the  fifth  year  of  incorporation,  the  capital  was 
reduced  more  than  one  half,  or  to  41,160/.*,  yielding  an  income  of  only 
1973/.  a  year,  while  the  annual  expenditure  amounted  to  2304/.,  or  331/. 
a  year  beyond  the  total  annual  income,  “  although  neither  the  delivery 
of  Lectures  nor  a  further  augmentation  of  the  Library  were  taken 
into  account.”!  In  this  state  of  embarrassment  a  Joint  Committee  of 
Managers  and  non-official  Proprietors  was  appointed  in  May,  1812, 
“  to  inquire  into  the  present  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  the  means  by  which  its  expenditure  may  be  retrenched  and  its 
income  increased.” 

4.  After  a  careful  investigation,  the  Joint  Committee  reported  that 
there  were  “ irregularities  and  abuses”  in  the  Management  which  re¬ 
quired  u  great  correction,”  and  that  “  there  was  strong  ground  to  hope 
that  the  annual  expenditure  may  suffer  a  reduction  of  660/.  at  the  least, 
or  745/.  at  the  highest  estimate,  below  its  amount  at  present,”  which 
would  produce  an  excess  of  income  of  about  400/.  a  year.”  The  Com¬ 
mittee  likewise  suggested  that  the  Delivery  of  the  Lectures  should  be 
commenced,  and  in  order  to  support  such  an  expense  they  recom¬ 
mended  the  availment  of  the  joint  aid  of  the  following  resources :  — 

a.  “  Admission  of  Annual  Subscribers  to  the  Library,  Pamphlet,  and 
News  Room.” 

b.  u  Admission  of  Annual  Subscribers  to  the  Lectures  in  different 
classes,  upon  different  terms,  as  being  strangers  or  residents  in  the 
families  of  Proprietors.” 

c.  “  A  suspension  for  two  years,  from  the  time  of  opening  the  Lectures, 
of  transferable  tickets  belonging  to  the  Proprietors  by  Sect.  II.  Art.  3, 
of  the  Bye-Laws,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Lectures,  the  expediency  of 
allowing  such  ticket  upon  the  expiration  of  the  above  two  years  being 
submitted  to  a  General  Meeting,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Managers  upon  the  subject.” 

d.  u  A  grant  of  transferable  tickets  to  Proprietors,  but  to  none  but 
Proprietors,  admitting  the  bearer  at  all  times  to  the  Lecture  Room  and 
Laboratory,  upon  such  annual  or  other  terms  as  the  Institution  may 
think  it  expedient  to  devise.” 

,  *  At  the  end  of  1811,  the  capital  was  76,896/.  Three-per- Cts.  which  cost  £47,012 
From  this  had  to  be  deducted  the  outstanding  debts,  estimated  at  .  5,852 

Which  left  of  the  82,000?. 

t  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  of  1812. 


.  41,160 


Improvident  Expenditure  to  the  end  of  1811.  5 

5.  To  give  their  recommendations  “  activity  and  insure  their  suc¬ 
cess,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evils  which 
had.  rendered  inquiry  necessary/’  the  Committee  considered  it  their 
duty  emphatically  to  state  that,  “  It  appeared  to  them  to  be  absolutely 
indispensable  that  a  few  changes  should  be  made  in  the  Bye-Laws, 
chiefly  in  order  to  guard  against  that  tame  and  monotonous  re-election 
of  the  same  persons  year  after  year  into  the  Board  of  Management 
and  the  Committee  of  Visitors ,  which  has  hitherto ,  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception ,  taken  place,  and  which  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  every  well- 
regulated  literary  establishment,  as  it  is  hostile  to  the  reputation, 
energy,  and  efficiency  of  such  as  adopt  it.”  This  severe  admonition  was 
approved  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors  held  to  consider  the  Committee’s 
report ;  and  a  Bye-Law  was  enacted  to  give  effect  to  their  suggested 
mode  of  correction.  This  Bye-Law  required  that  in  the  Annual  Bal¬ 
loting  Lists  recommended  by  the  Managers  and  Visitors,  two  managers, 
one  Visitor,  and  one  Auditor,  shall  be  selected  from  the  Proprietors 
who  have  never  filled  ang  office  in  the  Institution.  There  is  not  only 
no  evidence  that  even  this  homoeopathic  prescription  “  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  evils  ”  was  tried  by  the  Managers  and  Visitors,  but  it  is 
almost  certain  that  it  was  continuously  disregarded  by  them.* 

6.  Of  the  38,000/.  expended  by  the  end  of  1811,  *2348/.  were  paid 
for  Scientific  Apparatus  and  16,932/.  for  Books,  together  19,280/.  The 
purchase  of  the  apparatus  was  reported  to  have  been  not  only  “  totally 
unnecessary,”  but  to  occasion  an  annual  expense  of  156/.  a  year  for 
cleaning  and  repairing  though  it  had  never  been  usedf  Over  the 
large  expenditure  for  books  the  Managers  exercised  no  control.  About 
10,500/.  were  paid  for  purchases  ordered  by  the  first  librarian,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Porson,  whose  predilections  led  him  to  select  the  best  editions 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  with  their  translations  in  English, 
French,  and  Italian,  together  with  analogous  literature  and  the  higher 
Mathematical  works.  The  additions  made  by  Porson’s  successor,  the 
late  Mr.  Maltby,  were  also  more  calculated  for  the  basis  of  a  great 
public  library  than  for  a  Proprietary  College  established  to  promote  the 
Advancement  and  Diffusion  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art  among  busi¬ 
ness-men.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  scientific  apparatus  and  the  books 
collected  to  the  end  of  1811  are  the  Dead-weight  of  the  Institution, 
which  have  at  no  time  been  of  the  slightest  use  to  95  per  cent,  of  the 
Proprietors.  The  expenditure  under  each  of  the  other  heads  was 
equally  as  improvident.  Thus,  200/.  a  year  were  paid  to  Professor 
Porson,  u  who  seemed  to  consider  himself  as  elected  (librarian)  chiefly 
on  account  of  his  superior  attainments  and  reputation ;  and  that  under 
this  impression  none  of  his  (prescribed)  duties  were  habitually  or  scarcely 
at  any  time  performed  by  him.”f  Then  after  his  death  another  prin¬ 
cipal  librarian  at  a  like  salary  was  appointed,  when  it  appeared  that  all 
the  library  duties  could  be  performed  by  one  of  the  two  Sub-librarians  f 

7.  In  April,  1813,  the  Board  of  Management  reported  that  the 
whole  of  the  economical,  literary,  and  legislative  regulations  suggested 
by  the  Committee  and  resolved  upon  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  wrere 

*  See  On  the  Cliqueism  of  the  Board,  §  55.  t  See  Report  of  Committee,  1812. 
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u  either  wholly  accomplished,  or  in  an  immediate  train  of  accom¬ 
plishment  ;  ”  and  that  “they  are  now  enabled  to  state  with  sufficient 
precision,  and  from  actual  trial,  the  amount  of  the  current  annual 
expenses  of  the  Institution,  and  to  compare  them  with  its  annual  in¬ 
come.”  The  result  being  that  the  Board  estimated  obtaining  a  surplus 
income  of  424/.  Thus,  by  the  interference  of  the  Joint-Committee,  a 
saving  was  effected  to  the  extent  of  754/.  a  year.  But  economical  sug¬ 
gestions  were  soon  after  disregarded.  In  less  than  three  years  all  pre¬ 
vious  imprudence  and  want  of  forethought  were  climaxed  by  the  Board 
of  Management  determining,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  reported  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Committee  of  1812,  on  the  erection  of  the  present  “  College 
or  Hall  ”  at  the  anticipated  cost  of  20,62 51.  This  large  sum  had  even 
to  be  increased  to  31,124/.  “  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  the 
Theatre ,  not  at  first  contemplated ,  and  other  unavoidable  expenses .”  * 
It  was  only  after  the  present  “  Hall  or  College  ”  was  opened  that  the 
Board  of  Management  discovered  that  “  there  was  a  very  considerable 
deficiency  in  the* funds  appropriated  to  defray  the  existing  liabilities 
thereon.”  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  determined  to  solicit 
u  from  each  Proprietor  a  subscription  of  at  least  ten  guineas ,  and  to 
offer  additional  perpetual  admissions  at  a  certain  rate.”  By  solicita¬ 
tion  and  other  means  13,200/.  were  obtained  by  April,  1820,  “  but  even 
then  there  remained  such  heavy  claims  on  the  Institution  that  to  have 
defrayed  them  by  the  sale  of  its  funded  property  would  have  reduced 
the  means  for  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  establishment  far  below 
the  rate  at  which  it  could  be  supported.”*  At  the  end  of  1820  there 
only  remained  of  the  original  82,000/.  intrusted  to  the  Board  of  Ma¬ 
nagement  for  carrying  out  all  the  objects  of  the  Charter,  after  allowing 
for  the  debt  and  the  sum  needed  to  complete  “  the  College,”  about 
8574/., f  which  together  with  the  above  13,200/.  made  the  total  residue 
21,774.  A  sum  which  then  would  have  yielded  an  income  of  1088/.  a 
year,  while  1760/.  wrere  required  on  the  average  of  the  years  1819  and 
1820,  for  the  mere  payment  of  rates  and  taxes,  housekeeping  expenses, 
salaries,  and  wages !  Thus,  after  fourteen  years’  continuous  mis¬ 
management  the  London  Institution  was  brought  to  a  death-lock. 

8.  Had  even  the  original  82,000/.  been  judiciously  expended,  it 
would  have  fully  established  and  amply  endowed  the  Institution. 
Thus  2000/.,  with  the  accruing  interest,  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
defray  the  preliminary  expenses ;  10,000/.  to  purchase  or  erect  a  commo¬ 
dious  freehold  Hall  or  College ;  10,000/.  to  form  an  extensive  Library ; 
60,000/.  to  invest  for  a  permanent  income  of  3000/.  a  year,  which  the 

*  Library  Cat.,  I.  p.  xvi. 

f  This  statement  materially  differs  from  the  oral  and  written  assertions  of  Mr. 
Gassiot,  that  “  The  founders  of  the  London  Institution,  with  prudent  foresight,  when 
they  purchased  the  Library  and  erected  their  building  also  endowed  it.’'  After 
the  completion  of  “the  College  ”  how  much  of  the  original  82,000/.  -was  left  “as  a 
provision  for  the  permanency  and  stability  of  the  Institution,”  as  required  by  the 
Charter'?  Certainly  under  8574 1.,  which  would  have  yielded  an  endowment  of  less 
than  425/.  a  year,  or  50/.  less  than  are  required  to  pay  Rates  and  Taxes,  Tythes, 
Insurance,  Fire,  and  Light  !  A  sorry  endowment,  indeed  !  Is  it  not  remarkable 
that  such  official  mis-statements  should  be  tolerated  in  any  association  of  gentlemen'? 
See  §  31,  for  the  details  in  disproof  of  Mr.  Gassiot’s  assertion. 


No  plan  for  Allocating  the  Original  Capital. 
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then  value  of  money  would  at  least  have  secured,  to  uphold  the  fabric  of 
the  College,  to  supply  constant  additions  of  books,  to  procure  Courses  of 
Lectures  as  prescribed  by  the  Charter,  and  for  all  other  expenses.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  trace  that  a  plan  was  ever  laid  down  by  the 
Managers  for  attaining  the  objects  of  the  Charter  with  the  82,000/., 
which  had  at  first  been  considered  sufficient.  No  foresight  was  exer¬ 
cised.  The  expenditure  alone  for  repairs  and  furniture  and  the  loss 
on  the  purchase  and  resale  of  the  lease  of  the  temporary  premises 
were  10,764/.,  a  sum  sufficient  to  have  obtained  and  furnished  a  com¬ 
modious  freehold  “  Hall  or  College ;”  while  more  than  a  like  sum  was 
wasted  on  the  purchase  of  useless  books  and  scientific  apparatus.  Of 
the  number  of  books  in  the  library  unsuitable  for  business-men  desirous 
of  promoting  among  themselves  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  science, 
each  Proprietor  can  judge  for  himself;  but  as  most  of  them  have 
never  seen  their  Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatus,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
for  their  information  that  so  late  as  1829,  ten  years  after  the  Lectures 
were  commenced,  it  was  thus  reported  upon  by  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  : 
“  A  great  portion  of  it  (the  apparatus)  is  very  seldom  used,  and  dete¬ 
riorates  in  value  by  keeping;  that  much  becomes  obsolete  by  the  great 
discoveries  constantly  making  in  science ;  added  to  which,  every  lec¬ 
turer  of  any  repute  is  in  possession  of  apparatus  nearly  sufficient  to 
illustrate  his  lectures,  and  the  Committee  find  that  in  many  instances 
where  scientific  lectures  have  been  given  in  this  theatre,  the  lecturers 
have  brought  a  considerable  portion  of  their  own  apparatus,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  valuable  collection  of  the  Institution.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  your  Committee  submit  (with  great  deference)  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  gradually  to  part  with  a  considerable  portion, 
if  not  with  the  whole  of  the  apparatus ,  and  make  such  an  arrangement 
that  the  lecturers  shall  provide  all  that  is  necessary  to  exemplify  their 
respective  subjects.”  In  accordance  with  the  above  recommendation 
u  six  of  the  most  costly  instruments  were  offered  for  sale ;  and  the  only 
offer  received  for  them  was  168/.;”  while  Mr.  Styles  had  received 
1200/.  in  ten  years  for  cleaning  and  repairing  these  and  other  articles, 
and  his  account  for  the  last  three  years,  1826-28,  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeded  120/.  a  year!  Notwithstanding  the  above  strong  expression  of 
opinion,  and  the  monstrous  unnecessary  expense  that  had  been  incurred 
to  the  end  of  1828,  there  was  further  expended  on  scientific  appa¬ 
ratus  no  less  than  1370/.  in  the  next  twenty  years  to  the  end  of  1848, 
Is  this  not  another  u  unmistakable  ”  proof  that  the  successive  Boards 
of  Management  have  continuously  disregarded  the  admonitions  and 
recommendations  of  the  Committees  of  Inquiry  of  1812  and  1829  ? 
It  is  also  another  proof  of  the  unfitness  of  our  Managers  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  Institution,  inasmuch  as  the  average  annual  expenditure 
sanctioned  by  them  solely  for  scientific  apparatus  in  the  twenty  years 
from  1828  to  1848,  notwithstanding  the  admonition  of  the  Committee 
of  1829,  was  more  than  twice  the  sum  paid  to  the  eminent  Dr.  Boswell 
Reid,  including  assistant  and  laboratory  expenses,  for  his  annual  semi¬ 
courses  of  Twenty-six  Lectures  in  the  Edinburgh  Watt  Institution  for 
several  years  previous  to  his  present  high  official  appointment. 

9.  The  profuse  and  ill-judged  expenditure  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
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ment  was  continued  in  the  years  1819  and  1820,  even  when  it  was  un¬ 
certain  whether  the  doors  of  the  over-magnificent  unfinished  “ College 
could  long  be  kept  open.  In  the  opening  year,  1819,  nine  Lectures  were 
delivered  on  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Voltaic  Chemistry;  and  in  the 
next  year,  Lectures  on  selected  subjects  in  Natural  Philosophy,  on  the 
Connection  of  Chemistry  with  the  Arts  and  Manufactures,  and  on  a  novel 
subject  connected  with  Botany.  Although  that  earnest  promoter  of  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Science, the  good  and  liberal-minded  Dr.  Birkbeck,  delivered  his 
Set  o i  fifteen  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  gratuitously,  the  cost  to 
the  Institution  for  the  other  Lectures  for  these  two  years,  1819  and  1820, 
was  600/.,  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  have  procured  Courses  of  syste¬ 
matic  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Botany. 

10.  A  review  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  to  the  end  of  1820  has 
been  considered  necessary,  as  the  chief  speaker  among  the  Managers 
asserted  in  the  most  absolute  manner  at  a  recent  Court  of  Proprietors, 
that  the  Proprietors  were  under  the  deepest  obligation  to  the  Founders 
and  the  Successive  Boards  of  Management  for  the  wisdom  and  success 
with  which  its  affairs  had  been  uniformly  conducted,  far  beyond  that  of 
any  other  Literary  and  Scientific  Association  in  the  Kingdom.  No 
competent  and  impartial  person  can  peruse  the  records  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  without  arriving  at  a  contrary  conclusion,  in  short,  that  the 
improvident  management  was  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  the  fund 
to  be  operated  upon.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Proprietors  sanctioned  the 
course  pursued.  From  the  first  they  appear  to  have  been  powerless  to 
prevent  abuses.  As  on  late  occasions,  so  the  complainers  in  the  second 
year  of  its  establishment  were  characterised  by  the  Manager-speakers 
as  the  leaders  of  a  small  number  whose  opposition  arose  from  disap¬ 
pointed  ambition,*  the  love  of  display,  and  other  less  creditable 
motives.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  up  to  the  end  of  1824,  the  In¬ 
stitution  offered  a  minimum  benefit  to  a  small  number  of  the 
Shareholders  at  a  maximum  cost  to  the  whole. 

11.  The  only  creditable  act  of  the  Boards  of  Management  during 
the  first  sixteen  years,  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  was  the 
audacious  proposal  made  in  1820  to  extricate  the  Institution  from  the 
dilemma  in  which  it  had  been  placed  by  continuous  needless  extrava¬ 
gance  and  want  of  all  forethought,  and  to  save  the  then  Managers 
from  merited  disgrace,  by  u  requiring  under  the  authority  of  Parliament 
an  Annual  Contribution  from  each  Shareholder;  or,  which  might  be 
equivalent,  obtain  from  each  under  the  same  authority  a  resignation  of 
their  present  right”  (for  which  seventy-five  guineas  had  been  paid), 
“  to  be  re-procured  by  an  annual  contribution  not  exceeding  two 
guineas.”  j*  To  this  quasi-confiscation  measure  those  Proprietors  who 
desired  to  save  the  Institution  from  being  broken  up  were  obliged  to 
submit — to  consent  to  make  good  the  money  that  had  been  so  wastefully 
spent  by  their  Boards  of  Management,  just  as  householders  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  over  again  for  the  mis-application  of  taxes  and  rates 
by  district  collectors.  Each  continuing  Proprietor  had  either  to  place  to 

*  See  the  printed  circular  of  a  proprietor,  dated  May  81,  1806,  among-  the 
Reports. 
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the  credit  of  the  Institution  three  per  cent,  stock  to  the  amount  of  70/.,  or 
to  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  forty-two  shillings  in  each  year,  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture  No  stronger  proof  could  have  been  given  of  the 
desire  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  Literary  and  Scientific  instruction  than 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  Proprietors  acquiesced  in  the  audacious 
demand  made  upon  them  by  the  Board  of  Management,  and  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in  May,  1821,  to  give  it  effect.  By  this 
means  the  income  arising  from  the  residue  of  the  original  capital  was 
augmented  by  about  1900/.  a  year,  which  raised  the  total  income  of  the 
Institution  to  upwards  of  3000/.  a  year.  This  large  sum  the  Board  of 
Management  again  considered  “  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  London 
Institution  in  all  its  departments;”  but  in  1826,  the  fifth  year  there 
after,  the  expenditure  was  again  allowed  to  exceed  the  income,  as  also 
in  the  two  following  years,  1827  and  1828,  to  the  average  extent  of 
450/.  a  year,  the  average  expenditure  for  the  three  years  being  3400/., 
and  the  average  income  under  3000/.  This  early  loss  of  income  arose 
from  Proprietors  abandoning  their  shares  rather  than  continue  to  make 
the  compulsory  annual  payment  of  two  guineas.  On  this  state  of 
affairs  the  Board  of  Management  remarked,  with  characteristic  sim¬ 
plicity,  in  their  report  for  1829,  “  that  they  felt  at  a  loss  what  plan  to 
pursue  to  reduce  the  permanent  and  regular  expenditure  below  the  annual 
amount ,  without  trenching  upon  the  convenience  and  gratification  of  the 
Proprietors.” 

12.  As  in  1812  so  in  1829,  a  Committee  of  Proprietors  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  when  financial 
embarrassment  would  no  longer  allow  the  Board  of  Management  to 
state  in  their  Annual  Report,  as  in  1827,  that  the  affairs  of  the  Institution 
continued  to  be  conducted  “  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed,  to  fulfil  the  promises  originally  held  out,  to  confer  its  benefits 
and  perform  its  functions  with  so  steady  a  course,  as  to  require  neither 
comment  nor  apology.”  So  far  from  these  representations  having 
been  in  any  respect  correct,  the  Committee  reported  that  “the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  Institution  and  the  defective  system  of  its  government 
may  be  traced  to  the  Board  of  Management,”  that  many  irregularities 
and  abuses  existed  which  would  have  been  prevented  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  been  more  vigorously  conducted ;  “that  the  wholesome  practice 
of  appointing  Sub-committees”  .  .  .  “  has  of  late  years  been  neglected, 
or  but  nominal ;  that  instead  of  a  Book  Committee  superintending  the 
order  for  and  the  purchase  of  books,”  .  .  .  “  the  Principal  Librarian 
had  been  authorised  to  lay  out  400/.  a-year  on  such  books  as  he  chose,” 

.  .  .  “  the  consequence  being  that  the  Library  has  not  been  adequately 
supplied  to  the  sum  expended;”  “that  the  attendance  of  the  Principal 
Librarian  is  not  so  regular  as  is  desirable;”  “that  the  Sub-librarian  is 
the  acknowledged  bookseller  to  the  Institution,  which  only  obtains  an 
allowance  of  12^  per  cent,  upon  the  books  bought,  whilst  the  Sub¬ 
librarian  gets  a  further  allowance  from  the  respective  booksellers  from 
whom  he  procures  them,”  this  practice  even  having  the  sanction  ot  the 
Board  of  Management ;  “  that  the  accounts  of  the  Institution  are 
irregular  and  incomplete,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  kept  in  that  method 
which  will  show  the  fair  state  of  the  finances  of  the  Institution; .  .  .  that 
no  inventory  of  the  apparatus  and  instruments  belonging  to  the  Insti- 
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tution  had  been  kept,  and  that  no  officer  of  the  establishment  considered 
them  under  his  control  or  custody;  .  .  .  that  the  office  of  Visitor  has  for 
some  time  past  been  merely  nominal,  that  body  not  having  attended  or 
been  summoned  for  some  years;  .  .  .  that  Mr.  Styles  (the  machinist)  has, 
for  the  last  twelve  months,  acted  upon  his  own  authority,  and  without 
any  orders  or  control  of  the  managers,  collectively  or  individually.” 

13.  In  addition  to  the  above  ample  enumeration  of  abuses,  the 
Committee  of  1829  suggested  retrenchments  to  the  extent  of  507/., 
which  the  Managers  reported,  in  April,  1830,  had  been  “  carefully 
carried  into  effect/’  B  v  so  doing  they  were  again  enabled  to  address  u  the 
Proprietors  at  this  time  with  much  satisfaction,  because  the  Auditors’ 
report  will  show  that  their  efforts  made  during  the  past  year  to  improve 
the  Finances  of  the  Institution  have  been  crowned  with  success.  By 
that  report  it  will  appear  that  they  have  not  only  discharged  the  large 
sum  of  673/.  for  debts  in  arrear  without  the  contemplated  sacrifice  of 
part  of  the  Funded  capital,  but  have  an  actual  balance  of  1231/.  in 
favour  of  the  Institution,  though  the  extraordinary  income  derived 
from  the  sale  of  (forfeited)  shares  had  only  amounted  to  762/.  At  this 
result  they  are  equally  gratified,  as  it  has  been  obtained  without  any 
infringement  upon  the  fair  expectations  of  the  Proprietors  or  any  in¬ 
judicious  and  parsimonious  neglect .”  Such  was  the  remarkable  change 
effected  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  in  one  year  by  the  exercise  of 
the  Superintending  and  Controlling  power  vested  in  the  Proprietors  by 
the  Charter.  It  is  of  especial  importance  to  compare  the  above  joyous 
official  utterance  with  the  despondency  expressed  in  the  previous  April, 
1829,  when  the  collective  capacity  of  the  Board  of  Management  proved 
unequal  to  devise  the  means  of  extricating  the  Institution  from  the 
consequences  of  their  careless  extravagance.  (See  conclusion  of  §  11.) 

14.  Since  1829  the  expenditure  of  the  Institution  has  just  been  kept 
within  the  income.  This  result  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  administrative 
abilities  of  our  eminent  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Tite,  who  was  elected  in 
April,  1830,  by  the  ballots  of  34:  Proprietors,  a  number  which  “  unmis¬ 
takably  ”  measures  the  ordinary  attendance  at  the  former  a  manage¬ 
able”  Noon  General  Meetings,  again  considered  so  u  indispensable”  by 
the  Board  of  Management.  The  ordinary  prudence  exercised  by  Mr. 
Tite  has,  however,  been  most  prejudicial  to  “  the  welfare  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion.”  It  has  enabled  the  successive  Boards  of  Management  to  resist  the 
appointment  of  Committees  of  Inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Institution 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  This  power  of  resistance  is  well  known  to 
be  inherent  in  the  Management  of  all  Joint-Stock  Associations,  so  long 
as  the  income  and  expenditure  are  properly  regulated.  Without  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Tite’s  abilities,  a  financial  crisis  would  certainly  long  ago 
have  occurred,  which  would  again  have  brought  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  Proprietors,  and 
would  as  certainly  have  led  to  a  Report  condemnatory  of  the  short 
comings  and  irregularities  of  the  Managers,  Visitors,  and  Auditors 
since  1830,  as  on  the  two  previous  occasions  in  1812  and  in  1829. 
This  I  am  well  assured  of  from  the  consideration  even  of  the  scanty 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institution  kept  by  Mr.  Tite.  The 
consequences  of  his  successful  management  of  its  funds  are : — that 
the  healthful  control  of  the  Proprietors  has  been  got  rid  of;  that  the 
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vitality  of  the  Institution  has  almost  died  out;  that  fully  90  per  cent, 
of  the  Proprietors  have  ceased  to  concern  themselves  about  it ;  that  the 
general  dissatisfaction  has  been  so  “  unmistakably ”  shown,  that  its 
seventy-five  guinea,  shares  which  were  salable  in  the  year  before  his 
election  for  *21/.,  were  long  unsalable  at  from  51.  to  8/.  ;  and  that  17 
per  cent,  of  the  Shareholders,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  have 
preferred  allowing  their  property  therein  to  be  forfeited  rather  than 
continue  to  make  the  compulsory  annual  payment  of  2/.  to  keep  up 
an  Institution  from  which  thev  derive  so  little  benefit. 

15.  The  Managers  and  some  others  will  doubtless  say  that  I  have  over¬ 
stated  my  case.  Such  however  is  not  the  fact.  Fortunately,  my  facts 
were  lately  authoritatively  confirmed  by  the  indiscretion  of  the  Managers, 
who  claimed  especial  credit  for  having  in  1853  succeeded,  after  many 
alleged  vexatious  repulses,  in  disposing  of  ninety-one  forfeited  shares 
chiefly  among  their  personal  friends — “  the  most  influential  mer¬ 
chants  and  bankers  in  this  metropolis.”  *  This  feat,  as  the  proof  of  the 
extent  of  their  individual  influence,  is  however  also  the  “  unmistak¬ 
able”  measure  of  the  loss  of  vitality  in  the  Institution.  For  even  with 
all  their  influence  they  only  obtained  738?.  from  their  personal  friends 
for  that  which  cost  the  original  Proprietors  7110?. ;  and  although  an 
increase  to  the  annual  income  of  200?.  a  year  would  under  proper 
management  be  very  useful,  the  present  addition  to  it  may  prove  more 
fatal  to  all  “  our  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  Institution”  than  any  that 
has  ever  been  made  tfnless  the  Proprietors  awaken  from  their  slumber 
and  exercise  the  right  vested  in  them  of  superintending  and  controlling 
all  the  concerns  of  the  Institution. f  For  within  a  few  months  after  the 
above  feat  was  performed,  the  Board  of  Management  have  had  the 
audacity  to  put  forth  all  their  individual  and  collective  influence  to 
obtain  an  alteration  in  the  hour  of  the  General  Meetings  from  7  o’clock 
in  the  Evening  when  from  200  to  400  Proprietors  have  always  attended, 
to  12  o’clock  at  Noon  when  twelve  may  rarely  attend  as  formerly  when 
held  at  that  most  inconvenient  hour  for  business-men.  Many  Pro¬ 
prietors  will  recollect  that  twelve  was  a  correction  that  came  from  the 
Managers’  platform  on  my  stating  I  had  been  assured  that  at  the  former 
Noon  Meetings  rarely  more  than  from  three  to  five  non-official  Pro¬ 
prietors  were  present.  Various  Proprietors  confirmed  my  statement  as 
within  their  own  knowledge.  I  myself  never  attended  a  Noon  Meet¬ 
ing,  although  I  had  been  a  Proprietor  for  the  last  thirteen  years  they 
were  so  held.  The  Board  of  Management  comprises  forty-four  Pro¬ 
prietors  ;  consequently,  unless  forty-five  or  more  non-official  Proprietors 
attend  these  Noon  Meetings,  no  control  whatever  can  be  exercised 
over  the  Board,  and  any  observations  from  those  who  Urge  the 
carrying  out  the  Requirements  of  the  Charter  will  be  stigmatised  as 
factious  and  impertinent.  The  non-attendance  at  the  Noon  General 
Meetings  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  so  eminent  a  person 
as  Mr.  Tite  should  have  been  elected  by  only  3^  ballots,  probably 
one  from  every  Proprietor  present.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt 
for  what  “  indispensable  ”  purpose  the  “  alteration  in  the  hour  of 
the  General  Meeting”  is  required  by  the  present  Board  of  Manage- 


*  See  Manager  Gassiot’s  Circular  Letter. 
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ment.  It  is  “  unmistakably  ”  to  get  altogether  rid  of  the  control  of 
the  from  200  to  400  Proprietors  who  have  attended  the  Evening 
Meetings, — an  abuse  of  power  so  discreditable  as  surely  not  long  to  be 
tolerated,  and  as  wholly  subversive  of  the  representative  principle  of 
management  as  could  well  be  contrived.  Will  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment  submit  to  hold  office  under  such  a  degrading  stigma  ?  If  they 
exercise  their  individual  and  collective  influence  to  maintain  themselves 
in  power  and  to  resist  holding  the  General  and  Special  Meetings  in  the 
Evening  when  business-men  can  only  attend,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
all  their  future  proceedings  ought  to  be  watched  with  justifiable  sus¬ 
picion.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  five  of  the  Managers  commu¬ 
nicated  in  a  Circular  letter  to  the  Proprietors,  that  unless  the  Courts 
of  Proprietors  were  changed  from  Evening  to  Noon,  they  “  shall  be 
compelled  to  request  that  our  names  be  withdrawn  from  the  list  of 
Managers  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting.”  That  such  a  procedure  was 
not  rendered  imperative  is  one  of  the  obstructions  now  to  be  got  rid  of 
before  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution  can  be  extended  for  the  personal 
benefit  of  the  Proprietors.  This  necessity  will  be  subsequently  suffi¬ 
ciently  established. 

1G.  It  has  been  admitted  by  the  most  energetic  Manager  that  the 
forfeited  shares  taken  up  by  their  personal  friends  were  not  bought  for 
any  benefit  these  desired  or  needed  from  the  Institution,  but  solely 
to  ballot  when  required  in  support  of  the  Board  of  Management  ? 
That  such  partisanship  was  calculated  upon,  is  distinctly  indicated  in 
the  Five-Managers’  Circular  Letter:  —  thus,  u  we  remind  the  present 
Proprietors  that  the  alteration  in  the  hours  of  (the  General  and  Special) 
Meetings  was  only  carried  (against  the  suggestions  of  the  Managers) 
by  a  majority  of  fourteen,  and  that  out  of  841  Proprietors  only  312 
voted;  since  that  ballot  was  taken,  we  have  had  an  addition  of  100  of 
the  most  influential  merchants  and  bankers  in  this  metropolis  added  to 
our  list  of  Proprietors.”  They  calculated  with  tolerable  correctness. 
Fifty-eight  of  their  u  personal  friends  ” — the  new  shareholders,  “  the 
most’ influential  merchants  and  bankers  of  this  metropolis” — voted  on 
the  4th  of  May,  1854,  “  In  favour  of  the  Alterations  of  the  Bye-laws 
as  Suggested  by  the  Board  of  Management ,”  without  probably  inquiring 
or  caring  what  these  alterations  were.  Having  acted  as  one  of  the 
Scrutineers  on  that  occasion,  I  am  able  to  speak  with  certainty  thereon, 
the  more  particularly  as  the  unfair  arrangements  for  taking  the  ballot, 
made  by  the  Managers  against  my  remonstrance,  enabled  them  and  me 
to  see  how  almost  every  person  voted, — an  opportunity  which  I  did  not 
neglect.  The  unfairness  of  the  Managers  was  also  further  exhibited  by 
their  causing  a  printed  placard  to  be  stuck  up  above  the  table  whereon 
the  AYE  and  NO  balloting  papers  were  placed,  in  order  to  withdraw 
the  Consideration  of  the  Voters  from  the  question  to  be  balloted  upon, 
— the  alteration  of  the  hour  of  holding  the  Meetings  of  the  Proprietors 
from  7  o’clock  in  the  Evening  to  12  o’clock  at  Noon.  As  a  fair  and 
honest  ballot  might  again  have  balked  the  Managers  of  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  that  u  indispensable  arrangement,”  they  resorted  to  the  above 
disingenuous  procedure  which  cannot  so  well  be  described  in  words  as 
exhibited  in  the  opposite  proportional  fac  simile : — 


Facsimile  of  the  Manager's  disingenuous  placard,  13 
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17.  Of  the  Library  as  it  is. — What  I  have  called  the  Dead-weight 
of  the  Library  is  the  books  collected  to  the  end  of  1811  (§  6),  with 
which  may  be  included  the  additions  to  the  end  of  1829.  Of  these 
21,500k’s  worth  of  books,  all  that  the  principal  Librarian  could  say 
of  them  in  1830  was  that  “  The  Classical  Department  is  excellent, 
and  includes  the  best  Translations  into  English,  French  and  Italian. 
In  Science,  particularly  Mathematics,  the  Library  is  well  supplied,  and 
it  contains  many  expensive  and  valuable  works  relating  to  Antiquities 
and  the  Fine  Arts.”  In  short  a  very  costly  collection  of  books,  few 
of  which  have  been  of  the  slightest  use  to,  or  even  looked  into  bv, 
95  per  cent,  of  the  Proprietors.  It  may  even  be  said  of  them,  that 
if  it  had  been  intended  to  discourage  the  reading  of  books,  a  more 
effectual  plan  could  scarcely  have  been  devised  than  by  collecting  toge¬ 
ther  so  many  that  the  majority  of  the  Proprietors  could  not  even  read. 
The  Library  is  now  however  in  a  respectable  condition.  Since  1830 
many  thousand  volumes  of  useful  and  readable  books  have  been  added 
on  the  recommendation  of  our  present  Librarians,  who  have  taken 
a  more  common-sense  view  of  matters  than  their  predecessors.  The 
Library  as  it  is,  has  cost  upwards  of  33,000k,  and  now  costs  at  least 
1,000k  a  year  for  additions,  Librarians’  salaries,  light,  heat,  &c.  But 
melancholy  to  say,  it  has  hitherto  been  almost  a  waste  of  the  funds  of 
the  Institution.  As  the  books  are  not  lent  out,  very  few  Proprietors 
can  make  any  use  of  them.  Most  of  them  are  engaged  in  business 
before  the  Library  is  opened,  and  so  continue  until  five  o’clock  or 
later  in  the  evening,  after  which  social  propriety  and  family  claims 
require  their  being  at  home.  Therefore  as  the  greater  number  of  the 
Proprietors  cannot  or  will  not  attend  to  read  in  the  Library,  it  would 
be  more  in  accordance  with  common  sense,  unless  the  books  are 
hereafter  to  be  allowed  to  be  taken  home,  that  no  further  additions  should 
be  made  to  it.  It  has  not  appeared  to  me,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  that  there  are  more  than  four  readers  in  it  at  one  time 
on  the  average  up  to  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  eight  from  thence 
until  the  Library  closes.  Even  these  insignificant  numbers  include  the 
non-paying  visitors,  several  of  whom  are  youths  engaged  in  getting  up 
their  school-lessons  with  the  help  of  an  English  Translation  of  their 
class-books,  and  a  Greek  or  Latin  Lexicon  lying  beside  them.  It  is 
incredible  how  few  Proprietors  visit  the  Library,  and  how  few  even 
of  these  read  so  long  as  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  These  observations 
equally  apply  to  the  forty-four  Proprietors  in  the  Management,  none 
of  whom  appear  to  make  any  use  of  the  Library.  (See  §  25.)  That 
most  of  the  annual  additions  are  little  read  or  even  handled,  can  readily 
be  ascertained.  It  will  be  found  that  most  of  them  are  removed, 
unsoiled  externally  or  internally,  from  the  new  book-shelves  to  other 
localities  wdiich  sometimes  escape  the  recollection  of  our  experienced 
Librarians;  a  tolerable  proof  how  seldom  some  of  them  are  inquired  for. 
Every  Proprietor  desirous  of  promoting  “  the  advancement  of  Litera¬ 
ture  and  the  diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge”  among  the  “  Body 
Politic,” — the  sole  purpose  for  which  the  incorporation  was  obtained — 
ought  at  once  to  insist  that  all  suitable  books  in  the  Library  shall 
be  allowed  to  be  taken  out  by  the  Proprietors,  under  conservative 
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restrictions.  How  ridiculous  it  is  for  all  of  us  to  admire  such  glowing- 
expressions  as, — “What  a  glorious  thing  is  a  great  library,  what  a 
mine  of  inexhaustible  treasure,  what  a  glorious  storehouse  *of  human 
thought,  wdiat  a  noble  and  never-failing  reinforcement  of  human 
intellect,  what  an  indelible  record  of  the  past,  what  an  unfailing  oracle 
for  the  future!”  And  yet  to  submit  “  to  be  steeped  up  to  the  lips  in 
water  while  perishing  for  thirst.” — See  The  Times,  July  6,  1854. 

18.  Of  the  Allegation  that  the  Library  is  only  for  Reference. — The 
power  of  the  Board,  of  Management  has  long  been  so  absolute,  that 
the  Proprietors  appear  to  have  been  “  cowed”  into  submission  for 
almost  an  entire  generation.  Until  Mr.  Gosset’s  recent  agitation,  no 
effort  seems  to  have  been  made  in  order  to  obtain  the  Circulation 
of  the  Books  since  1819-20.  At  that  time  it  was  considered  one  of 
the  “  indispensable  arrangements  ”  required  to  be  carried  out  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  occupation  of  the  new  “  College.”  The  subject  was 
then  referred  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Managers,  who  reported  thereon  in  July  1820: — 

a.  “  That  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  purchase  of  books.” 

b.  “  That  the  circulation  could  not  be  made  satisfactory  to  the  Pro¬ 
prietors.” 

c.  “  That  it  would  lead  to  the  absolute  certainty  of  a  gradual 
destruction  of  the  part' of  the  Library  thus  appropriated.” 

d.  “  That  it  would  lead  to  the  disappointment  of  Proprietors  who 
should  come  (from  a  distance  perhaps)  to  the  Institution  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  works  which  might  happen  to  be  in  circulation.” 

e.  “  That  it  would  increase  the  demand  for  attendance.” 

The  absence  of  one  objection  to  the  circulation  of  the  Books  in  1820 
will  at  once  be  perceived  by  those  who  read  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Management  issued  in  October  1852,  and  who  attended  the 
Evening  Special  General  Meeting  summoned  to  consider  it : — that 
“  The  Proprietors  are  aware  that  Mr.  Vandercom,  the  original  Solicitor 
of  the  Institution,  who  framed  their  Charter,  insisted  that  they  possessed  no 
such  power  ”  as  to  permit  the  circulation  of  the  Books.  That  state¬ 
ment  was  then,  indeed,  relied  upon  and  urged  by  the  Management, 
especially  by  the  Secretary,  as  the  principal  objection  to  the  measure. 
It  however  is  evident  from  there  being  no  reference  to  Vandercom’s 
opinion  by  the  Board  in  1820,  that  it  had  either  never  been  heard  of, 
or  that  no  importance  had  been  attached  to  it ;  otherwise  their  Solicitor’s 
objection  would  certainly  have  been  noticed  in  the  Report.  As  I  have 
carefully  examined  the  accessible  Manuscript  and  Printed  Records  of 
the  Institution,  without  perceiving  any  trace  of  the  alleged  opinion  of  Mr. 
Vandercom,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  never  heard  of  or 
attributed  to  him  until  after  his  death.  But  so  far  as  the  Circulation  of 
the  Books  is  concerned,  Vandercom’s  alleged  opinion  is  worthless;  as 
Sir  Frederick  Thessiger,  even  when  assisted  by  the  legal  tame  elephants 
of  the  Managers,  could  “  not  see  any  words  in  the  Charter  sufficiently 
restrictive  to  prevent  the  Circulation  of  the  Books,  or  the  formation  of  a 
■distinct  Circulating  Library.”* 

*  See  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  October,  1852. 
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19.  Of  the  Objections  Against  the  Circulation  of  the  Books  in 
1820. — It  is  evident  thatfin  1820,  the  Management  treated  the  question 
of  the  circulation  of  the  books  as  one  of  expediency  only.  It  indeed 
would  have  been  remarkable  had  it  been  otherwise,  when  there  are 
u  no  words  in  the  Charter”  which  in  any  way  restrict  the  absolute 
right  of  the  Proprietors  to  deal  with  the  whole  property  of  the  “  One 
Body  Politic  ”  u  as  they  shall  think  proper.”  It  however  is  desirable 
to  consider  whether  the  objections  which  were  held  to  be  sufficient  in 
1820  still  hold  good.  I  shall  therefore  deal  with  each  of  them 
separately. 

20.  a.  u  That  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  purchase  of  books.” — 
It  is  quite  evident  that  this  first  objection  recognises  that  the  Institution 
did  possess  the  “  Legal  Power”  to  circulate  the  books  in  the  Library,  as 
well  as  those  “it  would  be  necessary”  to  purchase.  These  eleven 
words  settle  the  whole  controversy.  There  however  were  well-grounded 
objections  against  commencing  the  circulation  of  the  books  in  1820:  it 
was  then  uncertain  whether  the  Institution  could  long  be  kept  open  for 
want  of  means  (§  6) ;  no  money  could  then  be  spared  for  the  purchase 
of  books;  and  even  ten  years  later  the  collection  of  books  in  the  library 
was  wrholly  unsuited  for  general  circulation  (§  17).  These  objections 
are  now  irrelevant.  The  Institution  has  ample  means  to  apply  for 
such  a  purpose;  while  many  thousand  volumes  have  since  been 
added  which  are  only  fit  for  circulation,  and  which  are  no  more  books 
of  reference  than  Robinson  Crusoe  or  Cumming’s  Lion  Hunts  in  South 
Africa,  both  of  which,  as  well  as  several  hundreds  of  other  similar 
books,  being  among  the  later  additions. 

21.  b.  u  That  the  Circulation  could  not  be  made  satisfactory  to  the  Pro¬ 
prietors.” — Although  that  was  doubtless  true  in  1820,  the  contrary  is 
now  the  case.  There  is  a  vast  collection  of  books,  the  home  perusal  of 
which  could  not  fail  to  afford  satisfaction  to  very  many  Proprietors. 

22.  c.  u  That  it  would  lead  to  the  absolute  certainty  of  a  gradual 
destruction  of  the  part  of  the  library  thus  appropriated.” — I  apprehend 
that  the  33,000k  v^ere  expended  for  books  to  be  used  by  the  Proprietors. 
If  so,  that  implies  that  they  would  become  more  or  less  injured  in  the 
use.  Books  are  less  subject  “  to  the  absolute  certainty  of  a  gradual 
destruction”  than  many  articles;  and  they  possess  this  peculiarity,  that 
most  of  them  become  valueless,  intrinsically  and  mercantilely,  long  be¬ 
fore  their  “  gradual  destruction”  could  be  effected  by  fair  wear  and  tear 
in  use.  Damage  by  accident  or  carelessness  ought  always  to  be  charge¬ 
able  on  those  in  whose  hands  either  may  occur.  Against  such  occur¬ 
rences,  the  Institution  holds  security  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  each 
Proprietor’s  share,  therefore  no  loss  could  arise  from  either  accidental  or 
careless  destruction.  But  no  better  application  of  the  funds  of  the 
Institution  could  be  made  than  in  replacing  books  worn  out  in  use.  10k 
a  year  would  however  be  more  than  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
bindings  of  the  books  in  the  upper  shelves  of  the  library  have  been 
more  injured  by  the  impure  gas  and  the  hot  air  used  in  lighting  and 
heating  it,  than  by  any  probable  u  gradual  destruction”  in  circulation 
Then  a  large  portion  of  the  annual  additions  become  valueless  in  a 
few  years.  The  new  publications  purchased  for  say  10,000k  in  the 
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twenty-five  years  between  1805-1830  are  now  not  mercanlilely 
worth  1000Z.,  while  a  considerable  portion  are  valueless  except  as 
waste  paper.  Precisely  the  same  will  soon  have  to  be  said  of  the 
additions  from  1830  to  1854.  When  such  is  the  measure  of  “  the 
absolute  certainty  of  a  gradual  destruction  of  the  part  of  the  library  ” 
not  in  circulation,  is  it  not  folly  in  the  extreme  to  withhold  the  use 
from  the  Proprietors  of  articles  subject  intrinsically  to  such  rapid  “  de¬ 
struction?” — the  more  particularly  when  the  most  general  use  of  them 
would  neither  lessen  their  intrinsic  nor  mercantile  value  at  the  end  of 
periods  of  twenty-five  years !  The  correctness  of  this  argument  admits 
of  no  contradiction.  The  most  experienced  publishers  and  the  ablest 
literary  men  have  all  held  it  to  be  “  absolute.”  The  late  John  Murray,  one 
of  the  most  extensive  producers  of  new  publications  in  his  own  or  any 
age,  gave  it  in  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1818,  “That,  generally  speaking,  there  are  very  few  books  whose 
reputation  extends  beyond  fourteen  years  .  .  .  the  average  would  be 
about  one  in  a  hundred.”  In  the  Report  of  that  Committee,  and  of  a 
preceding  one  in  1814,  there  will  be  found  a  large  body  of  similar 
evidence.  Then,  as  to  the  wear  and  tear  part  of  the  question,  I  have 
the  authority  of  the  four  largest  mercantile  librarians  *  in  London  to 
state,  that  books  circulating  among  persons  in  the  social  position  of  our 
Proprietors,  even  during  twenty-five  years,  rarely  get  injured.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  books  in  their  own  libraries  is  the  proof  they  give. 
Next,  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  Edinburgh  University  Library  lately 
assured  me  that  their  books  in  circulation  among  the  from  1500  to  2000 
students,  careless  lads  of  from  15  to  20,  are  rarely  injured — so  much  so, 
that  a  sovereign  is  all  the  deposit  taken  in  security.  The  Librarian  of 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  which  lent  out  48,248  volumes 
in  1852  among  its  2349  members,  bore  similar  testimony.  That  gen¬ 
tleman  very  obligingly  showed  me  round  their  shelves,  that  I  might 
judge  for  myself  as  to  the  condition  of  their  books,  pointing  out  those 
works  most  in  request.  The  inspection  was  most  gratifying.  There 
was  evidence  of  a  maximum  use  with  a  minimum  abuse.  I  entreat  the 
Proprietors  to  reflect  upon  the  inestimable  benefit  that  an  extensive 
circulation  of  approved  books  could  not  fail  to  confer  upon  them  per¬ 
sonally,  as  well  as  upon  their  families;  for  useful  and  interesting  books 
introduced  into  most  households,  make  the  acquaintance,  of  all  the 
reading  members  of  the  family.  In  conclusion,  as  books  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  rapidly-perishing  commodity,  I  hold  that  the  greatest  possible 
use  ought  to  be  taken  of  them  while  “  the  gradual  destruction”  is  going 
on,  the  more  particularly  as  it  cannot  be  materially  accelerated  thereby. 

23.  d.  u  That  it  would  lead  to  the  disappointment  of  Proprietors  who 
should  come  (  from  a  distance  perhaps)  to  the  Institution  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  works  that  might  happen  to  be  in  circulation .” — This  objection 
is  now  not  entitled  to  the  slightest  consideration  from  the  fewProprietors 
who  visit  the  Library  for  such  a  purpose.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
Manager  Smee  urged  as  his  reason  for  not  allowing  the  Circulation  of 
the  Books,  “  that  he  was  frequently  applied  to  by  strangers  for  the 

*  Messrs.  Ebers,  Saunders  and  Ottley,  Hookham,  and  Andrews. 
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loan  of  bis  bronze  medal  for  a  few  minutes  to  allow  them  to  consult 
some  work  in  tbe  Library,  in  order  the  more  correctly  to  answei 
an  inquiry  by  tbe  same  night’s  post.”  lhat  argument  may  be  taken  as 
a  sample  of  the  ability  with  which  the  mis-management  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  is  defended,  by  the  present  incompetent  administrators.  Manager 
Smee  seems  to  forget  that  the  London  Institution  was  established,  and 
that  the  Library  was  purchased,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  Proprietors. 
If  the  use  of  the  Books  in  the  Library  are  to  be  withheld  from  the 
Proprietors,  lest  (i  it  would  lead  to  the  disappointment  of  some  unknown 
person  who  should  come  (Jrom  ci  distance  perhaps )  to  the  Institution ,  jfor 
the  purpose  of  consulting  works  that  might  happen  to  be  in  circulation , 

I  shall  certainly  refuse  to  uphold  the  Library  for  any  such  purpose. 
I  believe  the  Circulation  of  the  Books  is  not  withheld  in  any  othei 
Proprietory  Institution  in  the  kingdom.  The  Library  of  the  London 
Institution  was  never  intended  to  be  made  a  quasi-Public  Library  for 
the  accommodation  of  non-paying  Visitors,  which  there  is  ^strong 
ground  to  believe  is  one  of  the  i(  indispensable  arrangements  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Five  Manager- Authors  of  the  Circular  Letter.  To 
be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed  to  resist  extending  the  usefulness  of 

the  Institution  in  that  illegal  manner.  ^ 

24.  e.  u  That  it  would  increase  the  demand  for  attendance .” — This  would 
be  an  e{  unmistakable”  proof  of  the  complete  success  of  the  measure. 
It  would  also  be  otherwise  most  satisfactory,  as  there  never  has  been 
full  employment  in  the  Institution  for  two  librarians  of  equal  rank,  two 
porters,  and  one  laboratory  assistant.  Were  the  books  only  given  out 
between  10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  and  5  o’clock  in  the  evening,  it  is 
not  probable  that  more  than  the  present  staff  of  attendance  would  be 
needed.  If,  however,  the  contrary  became  necessary,  then  a  well-trained 
assistant  could  readily  be  obtained  from  one  of  the  mercantile  libraries, 
who  would  himself  perform  all  the  duties  connected  with  the  giving 
out  of  the  books  for  a  salary  of  100 1.  a  year.  This  statement  I  also 
make  upon  the  authority  of  the  most  experienced  librarians. 

25.  The  only  real  objection  against  lending  out  the  books  that  I  have 
heard  or  seen,  is,  that  it  would  give  additional  trouble  to  one  or  more 
persons.  That  consideration  I  however  trust  the  majority  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  will  not  be  disposed  to  regard,  when  it  can  only  be  humoured 
by  withholding  from  many  of  them  the  abundant  store  of  intellectual 
food  now  undergoing  “ a  gradual  destruction ,”  while  their  minds  are 
starved  for  want  of  it.  Our  Board  of  Management  are  thorough- 
trained  dogs  for  the  manger.  (See  §  17,  lines  11  and  12  from  the 
bottom.) 

26.  Of  the  hitherto  Lecture  System.— Although  the  Charter  requires 
“  that  the  Managers  shall  use  their  best  endeavours  to  procure  Courses 
of  Lectures  to  be  given  on  Experimental  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and 
the  various  branches  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art;”  no  lectures 
were  delivered  at  the  Institution  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of  its 
establishment,  nor  has  one  Course  of  Lectures  been  hitherto  delivered 
within  its  walls.  The  lectures  given  have  either  been  Sets  of  Lectures, 
varying  in  number  from  three  to  twelve ,  on  Selected  Subjects  in  Litera- 
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lure  and  Science,  or  single  and  double  lectures  on  ((  flash  topics  where 
amusement  is  more  sought  after  than  solid  attainment/’*  No  one  can 
allege  that  Courses  of  Lectures  have  hitherto  been  delivered.  Johnson 
adopted,  in  his  folio  dictionary,  the  meaning  of  a  “  Course  ”  to  be  u  the 
elements  of  an  art  exhibited  and  explained  in  a  methodical  series;  hence 
our  Courses  of  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  &c. :  while  Noah  Webster, 
the  highest  modern  authority,  still  more  precisely  defines  it  to  be  “  a 
systematic  order  of  principles  in  Arts  and  Sciences  for  illustration  and 
instruction ;  as  a  Course  in  Law  or  Physic/’  No  Set,  or  series  of  Sets  of 
lectures  delivered  within  the  Institution  comply  writh  these  definitions ; 
while  they  have  all  been  equally  u  inconsistent  with  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  ”  of  the  word  “  Course”  as  used  in  the  Charter.  The  Managers 
have  therefore  constantly  disregarded  the  second  as  well  as  the  first 
(the  use  of  the  books)  requirement  of  the  Charter.  I  have  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Government  School  of  Science  (the  late 
Museum  of  Geology)  to  state  that  they  have  found  Sets  of  Six  Lectures 
on  Selected  Subjects  in  Science  wholly  useless,  and  that  even  thirty 
continuous  lectures  on  Chemistry  or  Natural  Philosophy  are  very  little 
better.  The  Professors  at  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts  have  also 
long  been  so  satisfied  of  the  insufficiency  of  Sets  of  Twenty-six 
lectures  on  each  of  these  subjects,  that  they  have  varied  their  twenty- 
six  annual  lectures  so  as  to  make  the  weekly  lectures  in  two  succes¬ 
sive  years  but  one  Course.  I  believe  that  less  than  fifty-two  lectures 
or  teachings  on  Experimental  (Natural)  Philosophy  or  Chemistry,  with 
an  approved  text-book  as  an  auxiliary,  is  the  least  number  that  will  be 
of  real  benefit  even  to  the  adult  student  Proprietors  of  the  Institution. 
The  useless  Six  lecture  Sets  ought  no  longer  to  be  allowed.  It  is  more 
than  ever  necessary  that  business-men,  especially  in  the  social  position 
of  our  Proprietors,  should  be  instructed  u  to  take  advantage  of  those 
discoveries  in  Science,  which  are  now  daily  astonishing  the  world,  and 
the  possession  and  the  extension  of  which  are  now  one  of  the  great 
elements  of  wealth  and  power.” f 

27.  Of  the  Lectures  hitherto  delivered. — The  mis-arrangements  of  the 
lectures  have  been  wholly  due  to  the  Management.  In  place  of  ap¬ 
pointing  well-qualified  teachers  to  deliver  the  Courses  prescribed  by  the 
Charter,  and  others  u  likely  to  advance  the  objects  of  the  Institution” 

that  is,  for  the  personal  benefit  of  the  Proprietors — they  have  em¬ 
ployed  many  distinguished  lecturers,  as  the  popular  actor  is  engaged,  at 
a  most  unnecessary  expense  to  deliver  sets  of  display  lectures  of  no 
more  real  benefit  than  a  like  number  of  theatrical  representations.  Their 
programma  for  each  season  has  been  of  that  character.  Thus,  one 
of  the  ablest  naturalists  is  engaged  in  1834  to  deliver  eight  lectures 
“  On  the  Invertebrated  Animals,”  and  is  not  re-engaged  until  twelve 

Lectures  on  occasional  subjects  are  so  characterised  by  Dr.  Thomas  Murray, 
the  learned  and  competent  Secretary  to  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts  and  Watt 
Institution,  “the  only  one  in  Great  Britain  really  worthy  of  the  name.”  ( Chevalier 
de  CoqueiVs  Industrial  Instruction  in  England .) 

t  The  Earl  of  Harrowby  so  spoke  from  the  Chair  at  the  Public  Meeting  held  in 
May,  1853,  to  consider  the  desirableness  and  the  best  means  of  establishing  a  Mer¬ 
cantile  and  Marine  College  for  the  higher  education  of  Clerks  in  Counting-houses, 
and  of  young  men  intended  for  masters  and  mates  of  merchant  vessels. 
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years  after  (184G)  to  deliver  six  Lectures  “  On  the  Vertebrated  Ani¬ 
mals/’  The  Managers  have  complained  that  the  Proprietors  have  got 
tired  of  Lectures.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  when  so  little  benefit  could 
be  derived  from  their  heterogeneous  arrangements  ?  The  character  of 
these  miscellaneous  lecturings  have  lately  been  well  characterised  in  an 
Essay,*  for  which  the  Society  of  Arts  awarded  a  Medal  and  a  prize  of 
50/.  Thus,  u  The  best  lecturing  possible,  as  usually  offered  in  such  In¬ 
stitutes,  bears  no  relation  to  the  previous  acquirements  of  the  auditory. 
If  a  word  or  an  illustration  is  unnoticed  or  misunderstood,  it  cannot  be 
repeated  or  explained,  and  an  important  link  of  the  reasoning  may  be 
wanting.  Very  often  the  Lectures  even  on  Science  by  professional 
Lecturers,  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  series  of  experiments,  the  reason 
and  nature  of  which  are  scarcely  apprehended,  still  less  remembered, 
by  the  listener.  The  Lecturer  selects  a  few  remarkable  experiments,  per¬ 
forms  them  before  his  audience,  most  of  whom  know  very  little  or 
nothing  of  the  first  principles  of  the  subject ;  at  first  they  are  surprised 
and  pleased,  as  a  child  at  the  wonders  of  a  kaleidoscope  or  a  magic 
lantern, — they  carry  home  the  most  vague  impressions  of  what  they 
have  heard  or  seen ;  but  when  the  novelty  has  gone  the  attention  has 
ceased.  The  only  way  to  maintain  an  attendance  at  Lectures  is  to 
make  the  audience  feel  that  they  really  carry  home  something  worth 
remembering  that  will  compensate  them  for  the  time  spent/’  The  unfit¬ 
ness  of  our  Managers  to  perform  the  duties  entrusted  to  them,  and 
the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  giving  an  extract  from  their  Report 
for  1852,  and  the  programma  to  which  they  refer  therein  with  so  much 
confidence.  Thus,  “  With  respect  to  the  several  courses  of  Lectures 
delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Institution  during  the  present  season, 
the  Managers  believe  that  they  may  look  with  confidence  for  the 
approval  of  the  Proprietors.  It  is  always  their  aim  and  anxious  desire 
to  render  those  Lectures  attractive  by  the  engagement  of  the  most 
eminent  scientific  Professors  whom  they  have  the  power  of  procuring, 
and  also  by  a  careful  choice  of  entertaining  subjects,  and  in  both  these 
instances  they  hope  it  will  be  considered  that  at  the  present  time  they 
have  not  been  unsuccessful.”  These  mis-called  courses  of  Lectures 
were 

Six  Lectures  On  the  Application  of  Science  to  Art  and  Manufactures 
as  illustrated  in  the  Great  Exhibition  ; 

Six  Lectures  On  Botany  and  Winter  Gardens ; 

Six  Lectures  On  Vocal  Part  Music  of  the  16th  and  following  cen¬ 
turies. 

Four  Lectures  On  the  Chemistry  of  the  Non-Metallic  Elements; 

Six  Lectures  On  the  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Reptiles,  Birds,  and 
Mammalia ; 

Six  Lectures  On  Light  and  Colours  ; 

Six  Lectures  On  Physical  Astronomy; 

One  Lecture  On  Manufactures  and  Construction ; 

One  Lecture  On  the  Law  of  Storms  (Substitutory)  ; 

*  Prize  Essay  on  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions,  by  James  Hole. 
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Two  Lectures  On  Food  and  Raiment,  as  illustrated  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  (substitutory) ; 

*  One  Lecture  On  Clausen’s  Process  for  Preparing  Flax ; 

*  One  Lecture  On  the  Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis; 

*  One  Lecture  On  the  Microscope  ; 

*  One  Lecture  On  the  Physical  Peculiarities  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

That  the  above  programma  for  1851-2  is  not  especially  selected  for 
its  heterogeneous  character,  the  Managers  have  lately  enabled  every 
Proprietor  to  judge  by  publishing  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Lec¬ 
tures  delivered  at  the  Institution.  That  work  will  irretrievably  seal 
their  condemnation,  as  it  authoritatively  establishes  that  no  system  of 
instruction  has  heretofore  been  followed ;  and  that  heterogeneous  Sets 
of  selected  and  “  flash  ”  Lectures  have  been  substituted  for  the  Courses 
prescribed  by  the  Charter,  thereby  perverting  the  Institution  from  the 
beneficent  purpose  for  which  it  was  established — an  Adult  College  for 
the  Systematic  Instruction  of  its  Proprietors  in  Literature  and  Science, 
most  of  whom  were  then  as  now  sent  to  business  without  any  teaching 
therein. 

28.  Of  the  Grove-Professorship  Job. — As  the  appointment,  in  1840,  of 
Mr.  Grove  to  the  Professorship  of  Experimental  (Natural)  Philosophy 
has  been  often  referred  to  as  having  u  always  appeared  to  the  Managers 
to  have  been  most  successfal  in  bringing  the  opportunities  and  resources  of 
the  Institution  into  operation  ,”  f  it  cannot  be  unfair  in  me  taking  that,  the 
most  gratulatory  of  all  their  measures,  to  prove  their  unfitness  bene- 
ficiallv  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  an  Institution  established  for  instructing 
its  Proprietors  in  Literature  and  Science,  most  of  whom  have  received 
no  systematic  teaching  therein.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Grove  might  have 
been  an  efficient  teacher  of  Natural  Philosophy.  It  however  seems 
certain  that  he  was  not  engaged  to  instruct  the  Proprietors,  but  to 
deliver  occasional  “  flash”  Lectures  u  on  Philosophical  subjects  under  the 
direction  of  the  Managers,  and  to  superintend  any  experiments  directed  by 
them!”X  I  hold  that  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  Institution 
for  these  purposes,  to  the  total  neglect  of  his  duties  as  professor — the 
delivery  of  Courses  of  Lectures  on  Experimental  Philosophy — was 
unauthorised  by  the  Charter,  and  therefore  illegal.  It  would  not  even 
have  justified  the  Managers  in  dispensing  with  the  performance  of  his 
regular  duties  as  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  that  he  thereby 
had  the  leisure  to  perfect  and  to  enunciate  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Institution  discoveries  as  transcendent  as  those  of  Newton, 
or  as  practically  useful  as  those  of  Davy.  The  Managers’  first  duty 
was  to  see  that  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  delivered 
efficient  Courses  of  Lectures  on  Experimental  Philosophy  for  the 
systematic  instruction  of  the  Proprietors ;  and  the  second  that  these 
services  should  be  rendered  without  unnecessary  expense.  How  far 
these  requirements  were  attended  to  will  be  best  exhibited  by  a  synopsis 
of  the  Duties  performed  and  the  Expense  incurred : — 

*  These  were  the  Soiree  Lectures. 

t  Report,  April  1846. 

+  See  Minute  of  the  Special  Committee,  Oct.  1840. 
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Duties  Performed.  Expense  Incurred. 

1841-2. 


1  Lecture  On  a  Powerful  Yoltaic  Com- 

Stipend 

100 

0 

0 

bination ; 

Laboratory  Expenses 

48 

0 

7 

4  Lectures  On  Magnetism  ; 

Apparatus  Expenses 

95 

9 

7 

4  Lectures  On  the  Physical  Elements  of 

Laboratory  Assistant,  say 

*57 

0 

0 

the  Ancient  Philosophers ; 

Printing  his  Lecture  on  the 

1  Lecture  On  the  Progress  of  Science 

Progress  of  Science,  say 

*  44 

9 

10 

since  the  building  of  the 

London  Institution ; 

1  Lecture  On  the  Electrotype. 

11  Lectures. 

Total  cost  to  the  Institution 

345 

0 

0 

1842-3. 

4  Lectures  On  Light ; 

Stipend 

100 

0 

0 

4  Lectures  On  Attraction  ; 

Laboratory  Expenses 

54 

11 

0 

1  Lecture  On  some  Discoveries  during 

Apparatus  and  Repairs 

91 

9 

11 

the  past  Year ; 

Laboratory  Assistant,  say 

*  57 

0 

0 

9  Lectures. 

Total  cost  to  the  Institution 

303 

0 

11 

1843-4. 

6  Lectures  On  the  Correlation  of  Pliy- 

Stipend 

100 

0 

0 

sical  Forces; 

Laboratory  Expenses 

42 

15 

1 

1  Lecture  On  the  Discoveries  in  Phy- 

Laboratory  Assistant 

*  57 

0 

0 

sical  Science  during  the 

Apparatus  . 

94 

0 

11 

past  Year. 

7  Lectures. 

Total  Cost  to  the  Institution 

293 

16 

0 

1844-5. 

8  Lectures  On  the  History  and  Philo- 

Stipend 

100 

0 

0 

sophy  of  Electricity; 

Laboratory  Expenses 

53 

5 

0 

1  Lecture  On  the  Progress  of  Physical 

Laboratory  Assistant 

*  57 

0 

0 

Science  during  the  last 

Apparatus  . 

111 

16 

3 

Year. 

9  Lectures. 

Total  Cost  to  the  Institution 

322 

1 

3 

1845-6. 

6  Lectures  On  the  Solid,  Liquid,  and 

Stipend 

100 

0 

0 

Gaseous  states  of  Matter ; 

Apparatus  . 

87 

1 

3 

1  Lecture  On  the  Progress  of  Physical 

Laboratory  Expenses 

40 

0 

6 

Science. 

Laboratory  Assistant 

*  57 

0 

0 

Printing  Lectures  on  the 

Correlation  of  Physical 

Forces 

44 

19 

0 

7  Lectures. 

Total  Cost  to  the  Institution 

329 

0 

9 

*  From  the  manner  in  which  the  accounts  are  exhibited,  I  am  not  sure  that  these 
sums  (*)  are  correct.  The  expense  of  printing  the  Lecture  on  the  Progress  of  Science 
is  not  separately  particularised,  and  is  taken  at  the  proportional  expense  of  the 
Lectures  on  the  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces.  The  expense  of  the  Laboratory 
assistant  is  taken  from  the  Minute  of  the  Special  Committee  respecting  the  expense 
of  the  Grove-professorship. 
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29.  Of  the  Comparative  Expense  of  Professor  Groves  Prelections. _ The 

Grove- Job  is  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  Managers'  disregard  of  the 
Requirements  of  the  Charter,  as  evinced  in  their  dispensing  with  the 
delivery  of  the  Courses  of  Lectures  on  Experimental  Philosophy  by 
the  first  professor  appointed  under  the  Charter,  in  incurring  great 
expense  for  Scientific  Apparatus  against  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  in  1829  (§  8),  and  in  the  inordinate  expense 
sanctioned  in  connection  with  Professor  Grove's  appointment,  whose 
prelections  were  certainly  unsuited  for  the  personal  instruction  of  the 
Proprietors.  It  cannot  even  be  said  by  “  the  unfairest  speaker  I  have 
ever  heard,"  that  Professor  Grove  delivered  an  Annual  Course  of 
Lectures  on  Experimental  Philosophy,  as  the  Charter  imposes ;  or  that 
.  e  e  Lectures  delivered  during  the  five  years  he  held  the 

Professorship,  made  one  complete  Course.*  The  total  cost  of  Professor 
Grove’s  five  years’  prelections  exceeded  1592 1. :  his  stipend  or  payment 
for  each  Lecture  was  at  the  rate  of  11/.  10s.,  while  the  total  expense 
to  the  Institution  for  each  was  at  least  371!  I  presume  that  Dr. 
Boswell  Reid,  the  Scientific  Superintendent  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  of  equal  reputation  and  social  position,  before  his  appointment,  to 
Mr.  Grove.  If  so,  the  Proprietors  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
during  the  last  thirty-two  years,  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts  and  Watt 
Institution  have  obtained  Courses  of  Lectures,  from  the  above  able  and 
successful  teacher  and  others  equally  eminent,  at  the  rate  of  24s.  3d. 
the  lecture,  including  lecture-assistant,  the  use  of  Scientific  Apparatus, 
and  all  other  expenses  ;  or  at  one-thirtieth  the  cost  of  Professor  Grove’s 
prelections.  More  remarkable  still,  the  annual  average  cost  of  his  8T6(3 
prelections  exceeded  the  total  annual  expense  of  the  Edinburgh  Watt 
Institution, f  which  has,  like  a  college,  a  curriculum  from  which  it  never 
deviates,  and  permanent  Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
and  Mathematics,  who  each  deliver  twenty-six  weekly  Lectures  during 
the  annual  Session  to  a  body  of  adult  students, |  varying  from  500 
to  600.  Of  the  manner  in  which  these  business-men  are  instructed, 
and  the  Institution  performs  its  functions,  Professor  Pillans  says  : — 
“  It  has  hitherto  attracted  much  less  notice  from  the  public  than  perhaps 
it  was  entitled  to,  but  the  Directors  have  been  content  that  it  should  be 
considered  simply  as  a  useful  institution,  doing  its  work  very  effectually , 
but  without  much  public  parade.”  I  earnestly  desire  that  this  may  soon 


*  For  the  subjects  contained  in  a  course  of  Natural  Philosophy,  see  Sir  John 
Herschel’s  Elementary  Treatise  in  the  “  Cabinet  Cyclopsedia.” 

t  The  following  is  the  Expenditure  of  the  Watt  Institution  for  the  last  year 

1  T  /  1  m  -1  •  a  J 


1.  Lectures  and  Teaching  Classes 

2.  Taxes,  Insurance,  &c. 

3.  Attendants’  Wages,  &c. 

4.  Printing,  Advertising,  Stationery,  &c. 

5.  Collector’s  Commission 

6.  Miscellaneous  Disbursements 


£160 
10 
33 
25 
5 
14 


7 

1 

2 

19 

10 

3 


3 

7 

0 

7 

7 

8 


£249  4  8 

+  The  Adult  Students  attending  during  the  Session  1852-1853,  were  chiefly  em 
ployed  during  the  day  as  Artists,  Booksellers,  Brassfounders,  Cabinet-makers 
Carvers,  Chemists,  Clerks  and  Shopman,  Engravers,  Joiners,  Printers,  &c. 

c  2 
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be  said  of  the  London  Institution ;  and  that  it  may  be  so,  I  claim  the 
aid  of  every  Proprietor  who  desires  to  confer  such  an  inestimable  benefit 
on  the  individual  members  of  the  One  Body  Politic.  It  is  further 
desirable  for  the  Proprietors  to  know  that  the  total  cost  of  Professor 
Grove’s  annual  average  Sets  of  8T6^  Lectures  was  more  than  is  obtained 
by  any  professor  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland,  some  of  whom 
deliver  annual  Courses  of  186  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and  all 
of  whom  are  u  unsurpassed  in  any  Educational  Establishment  in  Great 
Britain.”  * 

30.  Of  The  Director  of  the  Laboratory. — As  the  duties  of  this  hereto¬ 
fore  unheard  of  officer,  as  particularised  in  the  last  Report,  are  not 
recognised  by  the  Charter,  the  appointment  is  consequently  illegal. 
This  is  another  of  those  “  indispensable  arrangements  ”  which  have  not 
for  their  object  the  personal  instruction  of  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  the  Proprietors,  and  which  therefore  ought  to  be  kept  especially  in 
view.  Unless  this  appointment  is  disallowed,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  become  as  useless  and  expensive  as  the  Grove-Professorship- 
Job.  As  I  have  suggested  in  another  place  (§56)  that  the  Director¬ 
ship  of  the  Laboratory  should  be  united  with  a  permanent  Professorship 
of  Chemistry,  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  remark  further  on  this  ques¬ 
tionable  appointment. 

31.  Of  the  Munificence  of  the  Founders. — I  have  had  occasion  to 
complain  of  mis-statements  running  throughout  the  Reports  of  the 
Management  from  first  to  last;  also  of  those  made  in  the  General  and 
Special  Meetings  from  the  Managers’  platform,  and  in  their  Circular 
Letters  to  the  Proprietors.  One  of  these  it  appears  “  indispensably  ” 
necessary  to  extinguish.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Manager  Gassiot 
has  on  several  occasions  stated,  as  well  as  published  in  an  anonymous 
Circular  Letter,  that  u  The  founders  of  the  London  Institution,  with 
prudent  foresight,  when  they  purchased  the  Library  and  erected  their 
building,  also  endowed  it.”  j-  This  comprehensive  statement  even  exceeds 
the  latitude  allowed  in  exciting  partizan  contention,  in  order  to  put 
down  a  troublesome  opponent.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  early  Boards 
of  Management  exercised  any  foresight  whatever;  it  is  not  the  fact  that 
the  Books  collected  during  the  first  fifteen  years  formed  a  Library  of 
appreciable  benefit  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  Proprietors  ;  and  it  is  not  the 
fact  that  when  the  “  Hall  or  College”  in  Finsbury  Circus  was  erected, 
the  “founders  ....  also  endowed  it.”  I  indeed  believe  that  were  all 
the  charges  connected  with  its  erection  and  the  debts  incurred  up  to 
the  28th  of  May  1821,  when  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  providing  an 
increased  income  received  the  Royal  Assent,  deducted  from  the  residue 
of  the  82,000Z.  subscribed  by  the  original  Proprietors,  nothing  would 
have  remained.  From  the  details  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Institution 
being  withheld  from  the  Proprietors,  I  am  unable  to  collect  all  these 
particulars  from  the  Auditors’  Reports.  I  can  however  establish  that 
the  Residue  of  the  original  82,000Z.  could  not  have  exceeded  8574L, 
the  annual  income  from  which  would  have  been  insufficient  to  defray 

*  See  the  Cork  Report  to  her  Majesty  for  1852-53;  also,  the  Belfast  for  1851-52,  p.  6. 

t  See  Circular  Letter,  April  29,  1853. 
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the  annual  claims  for  Taxes,  Parochial-Rates,  Tithes,  Insurance,  Fire, 
and  Light,  (§  7,  and  note).  The  Auditors’  Reports  show  that : — 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1821,  the  Institution  held  Three-per-Cent. 


Stock  to  the  amount  of  38,500?.,  which  Cost  ....  <£23,967 
Cash  in  hand  .......  2,723 


From  which  sum  have  to  be  deducted  : — 

Voluntary  Subscriptions  in  1820  .  .  .  13,200 

Freehold  of  “  the  College,”  Paid  on  account  of  .  .  1625 

LaAV  Expenses  .  .  260 

Outstanding  Debts  .  .  806*45 

Act  of  Parliament  .  .  457*1 

Repurchase  of  Shares  .  .  980 

Lectures  and  Apparatus,  principally  arrears  .  .  192*73 

Premises  in  Moorfields,  1822  .  .  285*54 

Repurchase  of  Five  Shares  .  .  175 

New  passage  (of  “  the  College  ”),  1823  .  .  134*8  18,116 

Residue  of  the  original  82,000?.  on  completion  of  the  College.  8,574 


32.  Of  the  Inconsistency  of  our  present  Managers. — As  false  logic 
has  been  continuously  employed  by  the  Managers  in  their  Reports  to 
justify  and  to  conceal  their  tergiversations,  I  shall  conclude  my  expo¬ 
sition  of  The  London  Institution  as  it  has  been  with  two  notable 
recent  illustrations  of  their  shufflings.  In  October  1852,  when  they 
desired  to  resist  the  demand  for  rendering  the  Institution  more  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  Proprietors,  and  for  increasing  the  income  for  that  purpose 
by  the  sale  of  annual  admissions,  they  reported  that  the  plan  “  would 
be  found  in  every  respect  objectionable,”  as  the  Theatre  could  not  hold 
“  the  parties  already  having  the  right  of  entrance.”  Although  this 
statement  was  urged  by  Mr.  Tite,  who  is  so  eminent  for  the  strictness  of 
his  logic  in  dealing  with  space  and  that  which  can  stand  upon  it,  within 
eighteen  months  thereafter  he  employed  his  tongue  in  demanding  for 
the  Managers,  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary, 
the  power  to  give  almost  unlimited  gratuitous  admissions  to  the  Theatre 
and  to  all  the  Rooms  of  the  Institution,  which  most  unconstitutional 
power  has  lately  been  conceded  to  them,  principally  through  the  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  proprietors  who  will  ballot  whatever  way  he  pleases. 
(See  §51).  Will  Mr.  Tite,  or  any  of  the  Managers,  affirm  that  fewer 
gratuitous  admissions  will  hereafter  be  granted  by  them  to  the  Theatre 
which  did  not  afford  standing  room  “  to  the  parties  having  the  right  of 
entrance  before  October  1852,  than  would  have  been  sold  to  increase 
the  funds  of  the  Institution.”  In  the  same  Report  the  Managers  and 
Secretary  Tite  expressed  u  their  conviction  that  all  the  well-considered 
designs  of  the  original  Founders  of  the  London  Institution  had  been  fully 
effected  in  the  establishment  as  it  is  at  present  constituted;  ”  and  yet  with¬ 
in  twelve  months  thereafter  they  instituted,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Proprietors,  various  illegal  and  impolitic  organic  changes  (see  §  51-55), 
while  others  of  a  like  character  are  reported  to  be  under  consideration, 
which  u  unmistakably  ”  induce  the  belief  that  they  are  contriving  to  per¬ 
vert  the  Institution  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  Incorporated — 
An  Adult  College  for  promoting  “  The  Advancement  of  Literature 
and  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  among  its  Proprietors.” 
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33.  The  suggestions  which  I  consider  it  desirable  to  offer  u  in  order 
to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  London  Institution/’*  after  fifteen  years’ 
observation  thereon  and  the  careful  consideration  of  all  accessible 
documents,  are  based  upon  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Charter  and 
upon  the  utilitarian  doctrine  that  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  greatest 
number  of  the  Proprietors  at  the  least  expense,  is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Institution  ought  to  have  been  conducted.  The  Charter 
declares : — 

a.  That  the  London  Institution  is  an  association  for  u  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Literature  and  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  among”  its 
Proprietors. 

b.  That  the  Proprietors  are  “  One  Body  Politic  ”  to  possess  a  “  Hall 
or  College,”  “  to  form  an  extensive  Library,  and  to  procure  Courses  of 
Lectures  to  be  given  on  Experimental  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  the 
various  branches  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  which  the  Managers 
shall  think  likely  to  advance  the  objects  of  the  Institution.” 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  indisputable  that  the  London  Institution  was 
incorporated  for  an  Adult  College,  and  that  the  Charter  established  it  as 
such  in  order  to  provide  instruction  in  Literature  and  Science  to  those 
who  possessed  its  seventy-five  guinea  shares,  few  business-men  then  as 
now  having  been  educated  therein  in  their  youth ;  just  as  it  is  now 
proposed  to  establish  an  Adult  Mercantile  and  Marine  College  for 
the  clerks  in  counting-houses,  warehousemen,  shopmen,  and  captains 
and  mates  of  mercantile  vessels.  (See  Note  f,  p.  19.) 

34.  As  none  of  the  educational  promises  held  out  by  the  founders 
of  the  Institution  have  hitherto  been  fulfilled  or  attempted  to  be  carried 
out,  I  suggest  that  this  neglect  ought  now  to  be  effectually  remedied. 

35.  On  the  Providing  of  Newspapers. — There  are  no  words  in  the 
Charter  to  authorise  any  expenditure  for  newspapers  or  other  political 
journals.  The  clause  of  the  Charter,  “  That  the  Managers  shall  take 
particular  care  that  the  lectures  treat  of  nothing  foreign  to  or  uncon¬ 
nected  with  ”  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  appears  to  prohibit  the  daily 
study  of,  or  discussion  on,  political  affairs.  For  the  first  fourteen  years 
the  Newspaper  Beading  Boom  was  the  only  attraction  of  the  London 
Institution,  and  it  has  continued  until  now  to  be  u the  chief  feature” 
or  attraction  throughout  the  year.  While  the  Library  may  be  daily 
visited  by  from  five  to  ten  Proprietors,  the  Newspaper  Beading  Boom 
has  an  average  daily  attendance  of  thirty  or  more  Proprietors,  and  siocty 
or  more  nominees  of  Proprietors.  Nearly  the  same  persons  attend  from 
day  to  day,  making  it  their  place  of  daily  resort.  The  publications  for 
the  Newspaper  Beading  Boom  cost  directly  about  250 1.  a-year;  but  as 
they  subject  the  Institution  to  about  147/.  a-year  for  Parochial  Bates, 
these,  together  with  fire,  light,  &c.,  raise  the  total  expense  to  at  least 

*  Manager  Gassiot’s  Circular  Letter,  March  22,  1854. 
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500/.  a-year.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  “  Legal  Powers ”  of 
the  Institution  sanction  any  expenditure  for  Newspapers.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Campbell  has  lately  decided  in  lie  the  Russell  Institution,  “  that 
a  Society  whose  chief  feature  is  a  Newspaper  Heading  Room,  is  not  a 
Society  for  the  cultivation  of  Literature,  Science  and  Art.”  It  would 
be  easier  to  establish  that  the  u  chief  feature”  of  the  London  Institution 
is  its  News  Room,  than  in  the  case  of  the  Russell  Institution  which 
also  circulated  the  books  in  the  library.  Therefore  as  the  Charter  of 
the  London  Institution  was  granted  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  Lite¬ 
rature,  Science,  and  Art,  is  it  not  equally  illegal  to  make  its  chief  feature 
a  Newspaper  Reading  Room?  I  now  ask,  if  in  that  matter  it  equally 
“ appeared ”  to  the  Managers  after  becoming  cognisant  of  that  deci¬ 
sion,  “  that  their  first  duty  ”  was  to  ascertain  the  Legal  Powers  of 
the  Institution  on  the  subject.”  That  procedure  was  considered  indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  matter  of  the  circulation  of  the  books,  when  they  de¬ 
sired  to  resist  that  most  necessary  measure.  If  then,  why  not  now,  when 
the  danger  is  imminent  that  the  Charter  may  be  lost  by  continuing  a 
practice  decided  to  be  illegal  by  the  highest  authority  in  such  matters  ? 
I  believe  that  no  case  has  yet  been  laid  before  the  Attorney-General, 
Mr.  Sergeant  Merewether,  the  standing  counsel  of  the  Institution, 
and  Mr.  W.  R.  Grove,  as  in  the  Library  matter.*  I  therefore 
urge  upon  the  Proprietors  the  necessity  of  immediately  requiring 
the  Managers  to  obtain  thereon  the  opinion  of  three  eminent  counsel, 
unconnected  with  the  Institution  or  with  the  Managers,  as  it  is  not 
improbable  that  one  or  more  Proprietors  may  be  beforehand  with 
them  in  obtaining  the  cancelment  of  the  Charter  for  non-observance, 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Institution,  the  sale  of  the  property,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  among  the  Proprietors,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Russell  Institution. 

36.  On  the  Library  being  for  Reference. — It  has  been  shown  (§  18) 
that  there  are  neither  any  words  in  the  Charter,  nor  any  trace  in  the 
accessible  Manuscript  and  printed  Records  of  the  Institution  that  the 
Library  w^as  to  be  kept  together  for  reference.  That  statement  was  made 
in  October,  1852,  to  rest  upon  the  alleged  opinion  of  a  dead  man,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  communicated  it  when  alive  to  his  employers. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  it  was  either  unknown  to  or  considered  erroneous 
by  the  Board  of  Management  in  1820,  when  the  living  Mr.  Yandercom 
was  the  acting  Solicitor,  otherwise  it  would  then  have  been  reported 
among  the  objections  against  the  Circulation  of  the  Books.  That 
Board  unquestionably  recognised  that  the  Institution  possessed  the 
“  legal  power”  to  circulate  the  books  when  it  became  desirable.  A  con¬ 
trary  doctrine  would  be  opposed  to  the  literal  meaning  and  spirit  of  the 
Charter,  which  invests  the  Proprietors  with  unlimited  power  over  all 
the  property  of  the  u  body  politic,”  only  requiring  that  so  long  as  the 
Charter  is  valid  that  u  the  sum  of  20,000/.  .  .  shall  be  invested  .  .  in 
the  public  funds  as  a  provision  for  the  permanency  and  stability  of  the 
Institution.”  The  circulation  of  the  books  in  the  Library  is  therefore  a 
question  wholly  for  the  determination  of  the  Proprietors. 

*  See  Report  of  Committee  of  Management,  October,  1852. 
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37.  On  Circulating  the  Books. — It  has  never  been'  proposed,  nor 
is  it  desirable,  that  expensive  books,  and  others  needed  for  reference, 
should  he  circulated.  I  hold  that  the  reading  and  studying  of  books 
are  the  most  certain  means  to  promote  among  the  proprietors  of  the 
Institution  “  The  Advancement  of  Literature  and  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,’7  the  sole  purpose  for  which  it  was  established.  I 
therefore  suggest  that  all  the  books  in  the  library  adapted  for  circula¬ 
tion  should  be  allowed  to  be  taken  by  the  Proprietors  “  to  their  own 
houses  under  certain  restrictions.”  A  requisition  for  calling  a  special 
court  to  consider  that  measure  was  sent  in  from  seventy-nine  Pro¬ 
prietors  so  early  as  March,  1809,  when  there  were  in  the  library  few 
“ readable  books,”  as  the  phrase  now  runs;  now  there  are  in  it  many 
thousand  volumes  that  are  for  no  other  use  than  home-reading.  It 
is  indisputable  that  for  many  years  very  few  of  the  Proprietors,  pro¬ 
bably  not  more  than  five  per  cent.,  or  50  of  the  total  950,  ever  read 
from  year  to  year  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  in  the  library ;  and  that 
the  attendance  of  readers  is  at  all  times  insignificant.  As,  therefore, 
the  Proprietors  do  not  go  to  the  books,  I  desire  to  see  the  experiment 
tiled  of  allowing  the  books  to  be  sent  to  them,  as  is  the  rule  of  pro¬ 
bably  every  other  proprietary  institution  in  the  kingdom.  I  know  no 
other  exception.  Books  are  written  and  printed  for  use.  The  books  in 
the  library  are  the  property  of  the  Proprietors,  and  they  ought  to  have 
sufficient  use  of  their  joint  property  when  and  where  they  please, 
under  proper  conservative  restrictions.  That  is  the  only  correction 
of  so  serious  an  evil  within  the  u  Legal  powers”  of  the  Institution. 
If  the  Proprietors  then  would  not  use  the  books,  the  fault  would  be 
their  own.  Should  the  Circulation  of  the  suitable  Books  in  the  library 
be  determined  on,  I  further  recommend  that  1000/.,  together  with  the 
usual  yearly  allocation,  should  be  at  once  expended  to  augment  them, 
so  as  to  increase  the  interest  and  to  insure  the  success  of  the  measure. 
The  1000/.  can  be  well  spared  from  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  in¬ 
creased  as  they  have  lately  been  by  the  sale  of  forfeited  shares  and 
otherwise.  Besides  a  sum  considerably  more  than  the  annual  interest 
received  thereon,  may  be  saved  in  the  larger  discount  that  can  in 
future  be  obtained  on  the  anuual  purchase  of  the  books  required,  con¬ 
sequently  the  annual  disposable  income  of  the  Institution  need  not 
thereby  be  lessened.  (See  §  12,  45,  46). 

38.  On  the  Lectures. — As  no  Courses  of  Lectures  on  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art  have  hitherto  been  delivered  in  the  Institution,* 

I  suggest  that  the  substituted  Sets-system  of  Lectures,  Discourses,  or 
Headings  on  Selected  subjects,  as  the  general  principle,  should  be  at  once 
discontinued,  and  that  Courses  of  Lectures  should  be  given  in  place 
of  these,  as  required  by  the  Charter  and  in  accordance  with  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  term  u  Course  ” — that  is,  u  the  elements  of  an  art 
exhibited  and  explained  in  a  methodical  series;!”  or  “a  systematical 
order  of  principles  in  arts  and  sciences  for  illustration  or  instruction, 
as  a  course  in  law  or  physics.”;};  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
Managers  at  any  time  have  comprehended  the  meaning  of  the  word 

#  See  explanation  of  this,  §  26. 

t  Johnson's  “ English  Dictionary/’  First  Edition.  J  Webster’s  “English  Dictionary.” 
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“  Course,”  or  referred  to  a  dictionary  to  ascertain  it.  It  at  any  rate 
is  certain  that  they  have  not  “used  their  best  endeavours”  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  thereon  of  the  Charter,  notwithstanding  their  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  doing  it,  as  Reported  by  them  in  1833.  Thus 
“  The  Committee  of  Management  had  been  so  impressed  with  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  Public  Lectures,  that  they  have  endeavoured  this  year  to  extend 
this  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Institution.  They  therefore  arranged  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  season  for  ten  Courses  of  Lectures ,  which 
they  believe  have  been  attended  with  considerable  success.”  In  place 
of  Courses  of  Lectures,  the  expression  ought  to  have  been  Ten  Sets 
of  Lectures  on  Selected  Subjects.  These  were :  — 

1.  Eight  lectures  On  Astronomy; — 2.  Eight  On  the  Functions  of 
Animal  Economy;  —  3.  Eight  On  Acoustics;  —  4.  Four  On  Phre¬ 
nology  ; — 5.  Two  On  the  Teaching  of  Living  Languages ; — 6.  Four  On 
English  Vocal  Harmony ; — 7.  Eight  On  the  Atmosphere  ; — 8.  Six  On 
Ancient  Mechanics; — 9.  Eight  On  Vegetable  Physiology ; — 10.  Five 
On  Oratory ;  and  there  were  besides  eight  soiree  lectures  on  eight  hete¬ 
rogeneous  subjects — Steam  Carriages,  Gold  Deposits,  Heat  and  Light, 
Laughter,  Idol- worship,  and  Poisons.  No  one  can  maintain  that  any 
one  of  these  Sets  of  Lectures  answered  to  the  definition  of  the  word 
“  Course  ”  as  used  in  the  Charter,  any  more  than  the  one  yearly 
Gresham  Lecture  read  on  each  of  the  Seven *  appointed  subjects  is  a 
sufficient  compliance  with  the  founder’s  intentions,  when  for  many  years 
lectures  were  daily  delivered  on  each  of  the  particularised  subjects 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  When  it  however  suited  their 
purpose,  the  Managers  appear  to  have  perfectly  comprehended  not  only 
the  intention  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  but  also  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  “  Hall  or  College  ”  and  of  Courses  of  Lectures  ;  for  they  state, 
in  their  Report  on  the  Gresham  Lectures  in  1830,  “  It  was  undoubtedly 
the  intention  of  this  illustrious  citizen  to  found  a  Metropolitan  Colle¬ 
giate  Institution  or  London  University;  and,  if  in  distant  times  his 
intentions  had  been  righteously  carried  out,  that  noble  purpose  would 
long  ere  now  have  been  fulfilled.”  Are  they  satisfied  that  they 
have  done,  or  do  their  duty?  Do  they  consider  that  eight  lectures  on 
Acoustics,  and  eight  lectures  on  Astronomy,  sufficiently  comply  with 
our  Charter  which  requires  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Experimental 
(Natural)  Philosophy  to  be  a  permanent  annual  course  at  the  London 
Institution  ?  Men  of  large  pretensions  are  constantly  directing  attention 
to  the  mote  in  their  official  brother’s  eye,  but  consider  not  the  beam 
that  is  in  their  own  eye.  It  cannot  be  maintained,  even  by  u  the 
most  unfair  speaker  I  have  ever  heard,”  that  a  Course  of  Lectures 
on  Experimental  (Natural)  Philosophy  has  even  been  delivered  therein 
during  the  whole  period  of  thirty-five  years,  much  less  in  any  one  year, 
all  its  subdivisions  not  having  been  lectured  on  between  1819  and  1854. 
A  knowledge  of  literature  and  science,  as  of  everything  else,  must  be 
learned  systematically  with  continuous  application  during  the  study. 

*  The  Seven  Professorships  endowed  with  liberal  stipends  by  the  munificence  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  were  for — Astronomy,  Civil  Law,  Divinity,  Geometry,  Music, 
Physic  or  Medicine,  and  Ehetoric. 
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These  well-known  conditions  have  been  totally  disregarded  by  the 
Boards  of  Management  of  the  London  Institution.  To  prove  this 
charge  against  themselves  they  have  lately  had  the  indiscretion  to  pub¬ 
lish  “  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Lectures  delivered  at  the  London 
Institution.”  An  examination  of  this  precious  record  will  establish  that 
no  system  of  instruction  has  heretofore  been  followed,  and  consequently 
their  unfitness  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Institu¬ 
tion.  Had  the  fifty-seven  lectures  of  the  ten  sets  and  the  eight  soiree  lec¬ 
tures  in  1832-3  been  delivered  on  one  subject  u  in  a  methodical  series,” 
in  place  of  on  eighteen  heterogeneous  subjects,  although  there  would 
have  been  less  pretension  and  display,  yet  they  would  have  perma¬ 
nently  benefited  a  far  greater  number  of  the  proprietors.  u  The  most 
valuable  Courses  of  Lectures  are  those  which  partake  of  the  nature  of 
Class-instruction.  The  Course  on  any  subject  should  be  sufficient  in 
number  to  enable  the  teacher  to  convey  adequate  information  on  the 
principal  leading  points  .  .  A  Course  of  winter  lectures  so  pursued 
would  have  results  far  more  vcduable  than  any  number  of  miscellaneous 
lectures.”  *  I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  Lectures  in  Courses 
— according  to  the  academic  meaning  of  the  word — should  be  annually 
given;  that  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  should  be  made  per¬ 
manent  subjects  to  be  lectured  upon,  as  prescribed  by  the  Charter;  and 
that  the  other  branches  of  literature  and  science  should  be  taken  up 
as  the  variable  courses  in  the  order  which  the  Managers  u  shall  think 
likely  to  advance  the  objects  of  the  institution.”  The  Managers  could 
not  have  erred  had  they  adhered  to  the  requirements  of  the  Charter, 
nor  would  future  Managers  subject  themselves  to  admonition  if  they 
would  adopt  some  similar  system  to  that  which  has  been  followed  for 
thirty-two  years  by  the  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts 
and  Watt  Institution  ” — which  has  u  Like  a  college,  a  curriculum  from 
which  it  never  deviates.  It  employs  no  itinerant  lecturer,  how¬ 
ever  eminent.  It  has  lecturers  of  eminence  of  its  own,  in  all  the 
branches  of  science  and  literature  which  its  course  of  studv  embraces, 

%j  / 

and  needs  not,  and  declines,  any  extrinsic  or  foreign  aid.  It  is,  in 
short,  ( self-contained  ’  .  .  In  institutions,  where  flash  lecturers  and 
flash  topics  are  admitted,  or  where  amusement  is  more  sought  after 
than  solid  attainment,  the  attendance  is  as  capricious  as  the  topics 
introduced  .  .  All  these  consequences  are  avoided  by  the  Edinburgh 
School  of  Arts,  which,  at  the  end  of  thirty-two  years,  maintains  its 
pristine  vigour :  indeed,  is  more  efficient,  and  more  highly  appreciated 
by  the  students  and  the  public  than  at  any  former  period  of  its  history. 
We  may  here  mention,  that  all  its  lecturers  and  teachers  are  paid ;  and 
that  no  gratuitous  teachers  are  received.”  f 

39.  On  the  Curriculum. — As  the  Charter  particularises,  u  That  the 
Managers  shall  use  their  best  endeavours  to  procure  Courses  of  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Experimental  (Natural)  Philosophy  and  on  Chemistry,  I 
apprehend  that  these  ought  to  be  Fixed  permanent  annual  Courses,  and 
I  therefore  consider  that  they  should  be  so  appointed.  As  the  variable 
courses  of  lectures  are  left  to  be  taken  in  the  order  the  Managers 
“  shall  think  likely  to  advance  the  objects  of  the  institution,”  I  shall 
*  See  Hole’s  Prize  Essay,  p.  29.  f  See  the  Secretary’s  Explanatory  paper. 
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only  enumerate  such  branches  or  subjects  as  might  be  included  among 
them:— Natural  History,  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres,  History,  Poli¬ 
tical  Economy,  Constitutional  and  International  Law,  Comparative 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Oratory,  Music,  &c.  For  the  fixed  Courses  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  of  Chemistry,  professors  ought  to  be  appointed 
for  three  or  more  years,  to  induce  them  to  prepare  proper  courses 
ot  lectures  to  extend  probably  over  two  years,  or  a  junior  and  a  senior 
course.  Natural  History  ought  also  in  my  opinion  to  be  made  a 
Fixed  course  with  a  permanent  professor,  as  its  subdivisions  admit  of 
and  require  many  lectures  or  separate  courses ;  as  on  Zoology,  Com¬ 
parative  Anatomy,  Geology,  Physical  Geography,  &c.  Rhetoric  and 
Belles-Lettres,  comprising  the  English  language  and  literature,  would  be 
a  useful  occasional  course ;  History,  especially  English  constitutional 
history,  could  be  made  most  instructive  and  attractive ;  while  business¬ 
men  in  general  would  be  especially  benefited  by  courses  of  lectures  on 
Political  Economy,  as  well  as  on  Constitutional  and  International  Law. 
The  professors  of  the  principal  courses  should  be  required  to  fix  upon  a 
Text-book,  now  to  be  had  at  one  shilling  and  upwards,  to  prevent  their 
time  being  wasted  in  elementary  details  which  are  to  be  found  in  all 
First  Books  in  Science;  and  which  could  be  more  effectually  learned 
from  them  than  from  the  lectures.  The  Courses  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Zoology,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  &c.,  should  each  extend  to 
at  least  fifty-two  lectures  or  teachings  :  two  of  these  to  be  given  weekly 
during  the  session,  so  that  one  Course  should  sufficiently  occupy  a 
business-student  for  that  period.  Some  Proprietors  may  think  that 
number  of  lectures  on  one  subject  unnecessary.  This  is  a  mistake. 
The  authorities  at  the  Government  School  of  Arts  (late  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology)  have  found  the  Six-Lecture-System  useless,  and 
that  thirty  Lectures  on  one  branch  are  not  much  better ;  while  the 
Edinburgh  School  of  Arts  have  long  found  their  annual  twenty-six 
weekly  lectures  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  require  them  to  be  varied  in  the 
second  year  so  as  to  make  the  two  series  in  the  nature  of  one  course. 
In  Queen  s  College,  Cork,  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy  extended  in  18o2-3,  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-five ;  and 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  on  Elementary  and  Practical  Chemistry. 
A  less  number  than  fifty-two  on  each  of  these  subjects  would,  I  con¬ 
sider,  be  all  but  useless.  It  would  be  little  else  than  a  continuance  of 
the  present  Six-Lecture-system,  which  has  proved  so  complete  a  failure. 
Dr.  Hudson  observes,  in  his  “  History  of  Adult  Education/’  that  «  From 
complete  courses  of  ninety  and  sixty  lectures  upon  one  branch  of  phv- 
sical  science  (Natural  Philosophy),  lectures  have  dwindled  to  an 
average  of  three  in  each  course,  and  a  general  practice  of  having  one 
lecture  for  each  branch  of  science.  In  the  choice  of  subjects  the  change 
has  been  equally  unfavourable.” — p.  57.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Institution  have  got  tired  of  lectures.  But  is  it  not 
because  they  derive  no  real  advantage  from  the  Six-Lecture-sets  ?  As 
it  is  certain  that  these  are  useless  for  instruction,  and  as  u  the  most 
eminent  Scientific  Professors  that  the  Managers  have  had  the  power  of 
procuring,”  at  a  most  unnecessary  expense ,  have  also  generally  failed  to 
render  their  prelections-in-sixes  attractive  and  entertaining  (§  27),  it  is 
now  surely  desirable  to  try  whether  Courses  of  real  instruction  would 
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not  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Proprietors.  The  procedure  would  at 
least  be  in  accordance  with  the  Charter. 

40.  On  the  Distribution  of  the  Courses  and  Lectures . — I  propose 
the  following  distribution  of  the  courses,  the  variable  courses  and 
lectures  admitting,  however,  of  any  alteration  thought  desirable : — 
Monday. — Chemistry :  general  lecture  at  half-past  six,  p.m. 

*  Natural  History :  general  lecture  at  eight,  p.m. 

Tuesday. — Natural  Philosophy  :  general  lecture  at  half-past  six,  p.m. 

*  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres  :  general  lecture  at  eight  p.m. 
Wednesday. — Chemistry:  special  teaching  in  the  laboratory  at  half¬ 
past  six,  P.M. 

*  Miscellaneous  Subjects :  Display  Lectures,  Oratory, 
Music,  or  other  “  entertaining  subjects,”  at  eight,  p.m. 
Thursday. — Natural  Philosophy :  special  teaching  in  elucidation  of 
the  Tuesday’s  lecture,  arithmetically,  algebraically,  or 
geometrically,  at  half-past  six,  p.m. 

* Natural  History  :  general  lecture  at  eight,  p.m. 

Friday. — * Variable  Short  Courses  for  Special  Instruction. — Political 
Economy,  Mercantile  Law,  &c.,  at  half-past  six  p.m. 

*  History. — General  Lecture  at  eight,  p.m.* 

It  is  not  expected  that  many  Proprietors  would  attend  ten  lec¬ 
tures  a  week.  The  contrary  is  assumed.  The  two  (or  three)  Fixed 
Courses,  and  the  Variable  Courses  and  Miscellaneous  Lectures,  would 
allow  proprietors  to  make  a  selection,  to  take  in  succession  the 
subjects  they  desired  to  study.  Thus,  in  one  year  Chemistry  might 
be  taken  with  a  literature  course,  and  the  Wednesday  Display  Lec¬ 
tures  for  i:  entertainment ;  ”  in  the  next  year,  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy,  &c. ;  in  the  third,  Natural  History,  &c.  If  such  a  program ma 
was  provided  it  would  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Managers  that  Proprietors 
did  not  in  several  years  acquire  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the 
various  branches  of  Literature  and  Science. 

41.  On  the  Expense  of  the  proposed  Programma. — I  am  prepared  to 
hear  it  said  that  the  income  of  the  Institution  is  insufficient  to 
provide  ten  lectures  a  week.  The  average  expenditure  for  the  lec¬ 
tures,  soirees ,  and  laboratory  during  the  last  twenty-four  years  has  been 
at  least  57*5/.  a  year.  Now  I  am  sure  that  700/.  a  year  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  under  proper  management,  to  procure  from  qualified  men  the 
services  required  during  twenty-six  wreeks  in  the  year.  In  my  estimate 
I  have  even  allowed  three  times  the  rate  of  payment  which  has  been 
made  to  the  lecturers  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts  and  Watt  Insti¬ 
tution,  “  the  only  one  in  Britain  deserving  the  name  of  a  people’s 
college  and  working  (or  business)  men’s  institution.”  J  That  rate  of 
payment  would  certainly  obtain  men  capable  of  making  the  London 
Institution  the  model,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  all  proprietary  literary 
and  scientific  associations  in  the  kingdom.  On  this  subject  I  have  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Thomas  Murray  to  state,  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Edinburgh  School  of  Arts  have  procured  for  the  last  thirty-two  years, 
at  their  fixed  salaries,  eminently  qualified  professors  of  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy,  Chemistry,  and  Mathematics ;  namely,  Professors  Fyfe  and 

*  The  variable  Courses  and  Lectures,  t  Dr.  Hudson;  also  Chevalier  dc  Cocquiel. 
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Lees,  of  St.  Andrews  ;  Dr.  Boswell  Reid;  Dr.  George  Wilson;  and 
others  of  equal  note.  (See  §  29.)  I  was  also  informed  that,  wdien  a 
vacancy  occurred,  they  generally  had  from  ten  to  twelve  well  qualified 
candidates  from  whom  to  select.  I  likewise  know  that,  some  years  ago, 
there  were  for  the  professorships  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland  up¬ 
wards  of  1200  candidates,  from  whom  there  were  selected  “  staffs  of 
professors  unsurpassed  in  any  educational  establishment  in  Great 
Britain.”  Of  the  government  stipends  and  the  fees  received  by  the 
several  professors,  some  of  whom  deliver  ten  lectures  a  week  during  the 
session,  a  correspondent  of  the  Athenceum  says :  “  In  each  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  there  are  five  professors,  whose  salary  is  so  low  as 
100/.  a  year;  five  have  150/.,  other  five  200/.,  and  the  highest  endow¬ 
ment  of  any  chair  is  250/.  No  residence  is  provided  for  any  pro¬ 
fessor,  nor  do  the  fees  from  students  form  any  addition  worth  naming, 
because  they  have  very  properly  been  fixed  at  the  lowest  possible 
figure.”  London  affords  great  facilities  for  obtaining  qualified  pro¬ 
fessors.  Many  men,  who  would  do  honour  to  the  London  Institution 
and  confer  inestimable  literary  and  scientific  benefits  on  its  Proprietors, 
are  therein  almost  or  wholly  dependent  on  their  authorship,  to  whom 
one  of  its  professorships  would  be  most  desirable. 

42.  On  Self-supporting  Teachings  within  the  Institution. — There  are 
several  Sciences,  and  branches  of  Literature  and  Science,  not  suitable 
for  being  popularly  lectured  upon  in  the  Theatre,  which  ought  to  have  a 
place  in  the  Curriculum  of  our  Institution  ;  as  Mathematics,  Botany, 
Mineralogy,  English  Composition,  & c.  These  are  only  subjects  for 
special  teaching.  The  study  of  pure  Mathematics,  comprising  Arith¬ 
metic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  &c.,  ought  to  be  especially  encouraged  by  the  Institution,  as 
being  most  effective  for  mental  training.*  I  believe  there  are  many  of 
the  younger  Proprietors  who  earnestly  desire  to  revise  their  mathe¬ 
matical  acquirements.  I  therefore  suggest  that,  on  a  requisition  being 
received  from  twenty  or  more  Proprietors,  undertaking  to  contribute 
the  fixed  honorarium  for  the  Teacher ,  that  the  Managers  be  required  to 
“  use  their  best  endeavours”  to  procure  and  to  appoint  for  the  specified 
duty,  the  fittest  person  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  sum  subscribed.  I 
believe  that  eminently  qualified  persons  can  readily  be  procured  to 
give  teachings  of  an  hour  each  in  Mathematics,  English  Composition, 
&c.,  for  from  one  to  two  guineas.  If  a  more  numerous  Class  was 
formed,  then  the  time  under  instruction  and  the  honorarium  could 
be  increased.  To  encourage  the  formation  of  Self-Supporting  Classes 
within  the  Institution,  I  recommend  that  the  present  Pamphlet  Room, 

*  “  It  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  train¬ 
ing  in  elementary  Mathematics  as  a  preparation  for  all  scientific  instruction.  .  .  . 
Science  cannot  be  learned  effectually  and  thoroughly  except  through  a  practical 
familiarity  with  its  rudiments  :  viz.,  Algebra  the  science  of  Numerical  Relation,  and 
Geometry,  that  of  form,  with  Trigonometry;  and  ultimately,  when  the  mind  is 
capable  of  apprehending,  with  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Without  the 
first  of  these,  at  least,  a  popular  knowledge  of  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics,  for 
instance,  is  of  very  limited  and  doubtful  advantage ;  and  science  thus  taught  can 
never  be  living  and  progressive.”  —  The  Rev.  H.  Cotterill,  M.A.,  Principal  of 
Brighton  College,  in  answer  (3909)  to  Inquiries  from  the  Society  of  Arts. 
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now  little  used,  should  be  appropriated  for  these  Classes,  the  Insti¬ 
tution  only  further  providing  fire,  light,  and  porter’s  attendance.  If 
this  suggestion  he  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  the  families 
of  the  Proprietors  might  also  be  admitted  to  these  Self-supporting 
Lectures  or  Teachings,  on  each  person  making  a  like  payment  with 
Proprietors. 

43.  On  the  Soirees. — I  suggest  that  the  soirees  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  They  were  commenced  in  1828,  and  they  have  cost  90/. 
a  year  on  the  average  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  a  sum  more  than 
sufficient  to  have  procured  an  attractive  lecture  by  eminent  persons  on 
the  twenty-six  Wednesday  evenings  throughout  the  session.  The 
soirees  are  now  wholly  unnecessary,  as  there  are  so  many  places  of  easy 
access  where  objects  of  the  greatest  interest  abound,  as  the  British 
Museum,  Crystal  Palace,  &c.  If  the  soirees  ever  did  promote  u  the 
social  intercourse  of  literary  and  scientific  persons,  it  is  certain  that  they 
have  long  ceased  to  do  so.  I  therefore  recommend  that  they  should 
give  place  to  twenty-six  Wednesday  evening  “  display  ”  lectures. 

44.  On  an  Eclectic  Society. — Several  Proprietors  have  expressed  a 
wish  that  an  Eclectic  Society  should  be  formed  exclusively  from  among 
the  Proprietors  of  the  Institution.  The  object  of  this  Society  would 
be  to  promote  social  intercourse  among  them,  and  for  the  discussion  of 
subjects  connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  Art.  I  suggestthat  such 
a  Society  should  be  forthwith  established,  that  the  use  of  the  Theatre  of 
the  Institution  should  be  given  for  its  meetings,  which  might  be  held  on 
the  Wednesday  evenings  in  each  wreek  when  the  lecture  session  is  over. 
Its  meetings  should  only  be  open  to  Proprietors,  and  should  be  simi¬ 
larly  conducted  with  those  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Such  a  Society 
exists  in  connection  with  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution. 
Although  the  Directors  take  no  part  in  its  management,  it  is  thus 
kindly  referred  to  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1853: — “  We  are  happy 
to  learn  that  the  attendance  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  is  steadily 
increasing  ;  and  that  it  promises  to  be  a  useful  adjunct  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Institution.”  I  believe  that  such  a  society  would 
be  especially  acceptable  to  many  Proprietors,  and  would  induce  the 
taste  for,  and  the  cultivation  of,  literature  and  science  among  them  far 
more  than  any  other  auxiliary  measure  that  can  be  devised,  as  it 
would  necessitate  the  study  of  those  subjects  to  be  debated  upon. 
If  debating  be  encouraged  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  why  should  it  be 
denounced  at  the  London  Institution  ?  On  my  last  attendance  there  the 
Chairman  invited  several  persons  to  open  and  to  continue  the  debate. 

45.  On  the  Accounts. — The  inspection  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  allowed  to  the  Proprietors. 
This  most  objectionable  practice  has  been  the  parent  of  numerous 
abuses,  occasioning  a  serious  wTaste  of  its  funds.  The  Charter  requires 
the  Managers  “  to  cause  fair  and  accurate  accounts  and  minutes  in 
writing  to  be  made  and  kept  of  the  receipts,  payments,  and  other  trans¬ 
actions  of  themselves,  their  officers,  and  agents.”  Then,  if  not  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Proprietors,  for  what  purpose  are  these  accounts 
required  to  be  kept  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Managers  have  the 
right  to  destroy  all  accounts  after  they  are  audited  and  passed  at  the 
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Annual  Geneial  Meetings?  Something  like  that  doctrine  seems  how¬ 
ever  to  be  entertained  by  the  Board  of  Management,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  their  Circular  to  the  Proprietors,  dated  29th  June 
1853.  Thus,  “  The  Managers  have  to  observe,  that  it  must  not  be 
foi  gotten  that  all  accounts  and  vouchers,  books  and  papers,  are  open 
to  the  uncontrolled  examination  of  the  Twelve  Visitors  and  Five 
Auditors,  any  five  of  the  former  of  whom  have  the  power  given 
by  the  Charter  of  requiring  the  calling  a  Special  General  Meeting 
of  the  Proprietors.  The  Proprietors  by  a  large  majority  have 
already,  negatived  any  other  examination  of  the  past  accounts  of  the 
Institution  than  those  which  have  been  made  by  the  officers  ap- 
pointed  by  the  Charter,  and  it  now  only  remains  for  the  Proprietary 
to  confirm  or  annul  their  former  decision.'’  In  answer  to  these  very 
confident  expressions,  I  “  have  to  observe  that  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  in  lb29  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  reported  that  u  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  Institution,  and  the  defective  system  of  its 
government,  may  be  traced  to  the  Management/’  that  “  the  accounts  of 
the  Institution  are  irregular  and  incomplete,  and  do  not  appear  to  be 
kept  in  that  method  which  will  show  the  fair  state  of  the  finances  of 
the  Institution.  It  therefore  is  evident  that  for  the  period  referred  to 
the  Visitors  and  Auditors  did  fail  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  them 
by  the^  Charter.  Then,  if  the  Visitors  and  Auditors  formerly  failed 
to  perform  their  duties,  which  was  only  discovered  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inquiry,  are  the  Proprietors  now  to  be  summarily  deprived 
of  the  power  vested  in  them  by  the  Charter  to  Superintend  and  Control 
the  proceedings  of  the  Managers,  Visitors,  and  Auditors  ?  The  Committee 
of  1829  did  not  make  charges  of  mismanagement  without  establishing 
them.  Thus,  it  was  reported  that  the  books  supplied  to  the  Institution 
were  not  obtained  at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  which  they  could  have 
been  piocuied,  this  fraud,  too,  being  committed  with  the  hnowledge  of  the 
Managers;  that  “  the  office  of  Visitor  has  for  some  time  past  been 
meiely  nominal,  that  body  not  having  attended  or  been  summoned  for 
some  years.”  Have  the  superintendence  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Visitors 
and  Auditors,  as  is  now  assumed  to  be  so  effective  by  the  Managers, 
been  latterly  more  regularly  exercised  than  heretofore  ?  I  very  much 
doubt  it.  Indeed,  all  indirect  evidence  leads  me  to  infer  that  no  vigilance 
whatevei  is  exercised.  I.  he  Visitors  and  Auditors  are  virtually  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Managers.  The  abuse  of  this  power  is  notorious.  Five  of 
the  piesent  Visitors  have  been  in  office  on  the  average  for  fifteen  years, 
and  up  to  April  1852,  the  five  Auditors  had  been  continuously  in 
office  foi  an  average  period  of  eighteen  years  l  Such  continuous 
1  e-appointments  are  a  proof  that  their  Visiting  and  Auditing  had  been 
made  u  agreeable  to  the  Managers.  They  carry  suspicion  along  with 
them.;  and  that  even  a  stronger  expression  is  needed  to  characterise  the 
piactice  I  shall  now  prove.  In  1829,  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
1  effected  with  just  severity  on  the  Managers  knowingly  conniving  at 
one  of  the  Librarians  receiving  a  profit  on  the  purchases  of  the 
books.  Now  as  the  books  have  continued  to  be  obtained  on  much 
less  favourable  terms  than  they  ought  to  have  been,  1  thereby  esta¬ 
blish  that  the  Managers,  Visitors,  and  Auditors  have  all  failed  to  per- 
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form  the  duties  required  of  them,  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  their  atten¬ 
tion  was  especially  directed  to  the  matter  by  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry.  Although  the  contrary  is  sought  to  be  conveyed  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  Board  and  Mr.  Gosset,  circulated  in  June 
1853,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Visitors  and  Auditors  do  now 
exercise  the  power  vested  in  them  of  examining  all  accounts,  vouchers, 
books,  and  papers.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  they  have 
never  called  a  Special  General  Meeting  to  bring  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Proprietors  any  abuse  whatever,  although  many  were  detected  by 
the  Committees  of  Inquiry  in  1812  and  1829.  Many  Proprietors  will 
recollect  that  at  a  Court  held  about  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Gassiot  stated  on 
the  part  of  the  Managers  that  the  principal  objection  to  allowing  the 
Proprietors  an  inspection  of  the  accounts  was  the  annoyance  it  would 
give  the  lecturers,  these  eminent  men  having  a  great  dislike  that  the 
honorarium  paid  to  them  should  be  known  !  That  such  sentimentalism 
was  unknown  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  who,  I  presume,  engages  and 
pays  the  lecturers,  is  certain  from  the  observations  made  by  him  on  that 
subject  in  the  Court  some  time  before.  With  his  occasional  candour  he 
stated,  u  that  there  was  no  secret  in  respect  to  the  payments  made  to  the 
lecturers;  that  these  varied  from  five  to  fifteen  guineas  for  each  lecture: 
that  such  men  as  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  would  not  lecture  for  less  than  ten 
or  fifteen  guineas ;  arid  that  they  could  not  get  the  kind  of  lecturers 
that  would  please  the  Proprietors  for  less  money  than  was  paid.”  As 
I  have  already  shown  (§29  and  41)  that  these  large  payments  are 
extravagant  and  unnecessary  in  order  to  obtain  for  the  Institution  u  the 
services  of  a  staff  of  professors  unsurpassed  in  any  educational  esta¬ 
blishment  in  Great  Britain ,”  *  as  was  lately  obtained  for  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  in  Ireland.  I  therefore  advise  the  Proprietors  to  require  that 
the  details  of  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  Institution  be  submitted 
to  their  inspection  ten  days  before  and  after  the  Annual  General 
Meeting,  so  that  every  payment  may  be  brought  under  their  cogni¬ 
sance  as  provided  by  the  Charter. 

46.  On  Appointing  a  paid  Secretary. — As  business-men,  much  less 
eminent  professional  men,  are  rarely  found  or  expected  to  render  continuous 
efficient  gratuitous  service  for  a  number  of  years,  I  suggest  that  the 
Secretary’s  duties  should  be  performed  by  a  paid  officer  of  the  Institution. 
As  neither  the  Visitors  nor  the  Auditors  are  understood  to  consider  it  their 
duty  to  examine  whether  all  articles  supplied  are  u  bought  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  for  which  they  can  be  obtained,”  as  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  in  1829,  this  duty,  if  performed  at  all,  must 
therefore  fall  upon  the  Secretary.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
eminent  person  who  has  for  so  many  years  undertaken  the  duties  of 
Honorary  Secretary,  could  give  his  time  to  collect  information  on  such 
matters.  The  consequence  is  that,  within  my  own  knowledge,  large 
sums  have  been  and  are  annually  unnecessarily  overpaid.  On  the 
generally  largest  heads  of  expenditure— the  books  and  bindings,  I  can 
speak  authoritatively.  Upon  these  I  am  almost  sure  that  there  has  been 

*  Eeport  of  the  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  for  1851-52,  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty. 
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a  continuous  overpayment  of  probably  50/.  a  year.  Then  as  so  serious 
a  loss  has  been  sustained  under  the  heads  with  which  I  am  best 
acquainted,  I  am  justified  in  supposing  that  corresponding  overpayments 
have  been  made  on  the  others.  On  these  considerations  I  therefore 
recommend  that  the  Secretary’s  duties  be  transferred  to  a  paid  officer  of 
the  Institution.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  a  superior 
officer  under  the  designation  of  Secretary  would  be  needed  whenever  it 
is  determined  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Charter  by  carrying 
out  some  such  u  indispensable  arrangements”  as  I  have  particularised, 
“  in  order  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution.”  I  believe  that 
the  salary  needed  could  be  more  than  saved  to  the  Institution  by  a 
more  economical  expenditure  of  its  funds,  especially  when  further  super¬ 
intended  by  efficient  Committees  of  Managers.  For  the  present,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  duties  of  Secretary  ought  to  be  transferred  to 
Mr.  Brayley,  as  there  never  has  been  employment  for  two  principal 
Librarians. 

47.  On  a  Curator  of  the  Scientific  Apparatus. — In  1829  the  Com- 
mittee  of  Inquiry  reported  that  there  was  “  No  inventory  of  the 
Apparatus  and  Instruments  belonging  to  the  Institution,  which  is  the 
less  surprising  as  no  officer  of  the  Establishment  considers  the  Labora¬ 
tory  or  Apparatus  under  his  Control  or  Custody.”  As  probably  6000/. 
have  been  expended  on  these,  and  as  the  same  loose  arrangements 
for  their  safe  keeping  are  believed  to  have  since  been  continued, 
I  suggest  that  this  Curatorship  be  likewise  added  to  Mr.  Brayley’s 
other  duties.  As  he  is  now  the  Curator  of  the  Scientific  books  in  the 
Library,  there  ought  to  be  no  objection  to  his  also  being  the  Curator  of 
the  Scientific  Instruments  in  the  Laboratory,  the  more  particularly  as 
the  little  use  made  of  them  could  little  increase  his  present  duties.  By 
this  arrangement  a  responsible  and  well-qualified  officer  would  be 
placed  in  charge  of  numerous  articles  more  costly  than  any  volumes  in 
the  Library,  many  of  which  are  understood  to  have  disappeared,  no 
one  knowing  how  or  when.  This  arrangement  would  also  take  away 
the  excuse  for  a  considerably  unnecessary  annual  expenditure,  which 
could  be  employed  more  beneficially  for  the  Proprietors  generally. 

48.  On  Taking  the  First  Ballot . — The  Charter  “  constitutes  ”  that 
the  votes  of  the  Proprietors  shall  always  be  given  by  ballot;  that  is,  in  a 
secret  manner.  That  requirement  of  the  Charter  was  however  like 
most  others,  premeditatedly  disregarded  by  the  Board  of  Management 
on  the  three  last  ballots.  I  therefore  suggest  that  at  all  future  ballots  “  ar¬ 
rangements  ”  be  made  to  secure  secret  voting.  Having  acted  on  each 
occasion  as  one  of  the  Scrutineers,  I  can  affirm  that  all  the  “  arrange¬ 
ments  ”  were  contrived  to  enable  the  Management  to  see  how  the  indi- 
vidual  voters  balloted.  No  attempt  was  made  to  give  secrecy  to  it. 
Not  having  before  seen  the  procedure  of  balloting,  I  made  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  first  official  arrangements,  because  I  was  for  some  time 
ignorant  of  the  effect  of  their  operation.  I  however  very  early  con¬ 
sidered  it  my  duty  to  complain  that  the  balloting-room  was  kept  crowded 
by  the  Managers,  Visitors,  and  Auditors,  who  made  it  their  business  to 
interfere  with  the  voters.  It,  however ,  was  maintained  and  ruled 
that  as  many  of  the  Board  as  pleased  had  the  right  to  continue  in  the 
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room.  I  therefore  was  obliged  to  submit.  The  Manager  whose  name 
comes  first  in  alphabetical  order,  had  even  the  audacity  to  state  that  he 
occupied  his  position,  from  which  he  refused  to  remove,  on  purpose  to 
overlook  the  balloting.  Another  Manager,  formerly  a  well-known 
“  spouter  ”  *  in  the  Common  Council,  treated  me  rudely  for  requesting 
him  not  to  interrupt  the  voters  in  their  access  to  the  ballot-glass;  and  a 
Visitor  looked  at  me  as  impertinently  as  so  chubby-faced  a  person  well 
could  for  complaining  of  his  bustling  interference.  The  only  one  of 
the  Board  of  Management  who  was  evidently  sensible  of  the  general 
impropriety  was  William  Squire  Pryor,  who  on  one  or  more  occasions 
appeared  to  favour  my  remonstrances.  Notwithstanding  the  influence 
and  interference  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ballot,  the  Board  of 
Management  was  then  beaten  on  the  so-called  “  indispensable  arrange¬ 
ment”  especially  required  by  the  Five  Managers  to  enable  them  effi¬ 
ciently  to  carry  out  their  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  Institution, f — the 
alteration  in  the  time  for  holding  the  General  Meetings  from  the  conve¬ 
nient  hour  of  Seven  o’clock  in  the  Evening-  when  from  two  hundred  to 
four  hundred  Proprietors  always  attended,  to  the  particularly  inconve¬ 
nient  hour  for  business-men  of  Twelve  o’clock  at  Noon  when  formerly 
twelve  non-official  Proprietors  were  rarely  present.  (See  §  15). 

49.  On  Taking  the  Second  and  Third  Ballots.  — The  conduct  of  the 
Management  at  the  second  ballot  was  reprehensible;  and  still  more  so 
at  the  third,  on  the  4th  of  May.  On  that  occasion  “  the  arrange¬ 
ments  ”  were  not  only  made  to  enable  the  Managers  to  see  how  the 
voters  balloted;  but  to  withdraw  the  question  upon  wffiich  the  ballot 
was  to  be  taken  from  the  Consideration  of  the  Voters  (see  §  16).  On 
my  complaining  of  both  these  procedures,  presiding-Manager  Gassiot 
refused  to  allow  any  alteration.  The  Managers  even  employed  one  of 
the  Librarians,  Mr.  Brayley,  to  assist  Proprietors  in  selecting  their  vote- 
papers.  On  my  again  objecting  to  that  interference,  and  requesting 
that  it  should  be  discontinued,  Mr.  Gassiot  authoritatively  said,  “  Mr. 
Brayley,  I  approve  of  your  conduct,  continue  to  act  on  our  instructions, 
and  I  shall  take  the  responsibility.”  So  much  a  personal  matter  was 
the  May  Ballot  made  that  almost  all  the  Managers’  supporters  delivered 
the  vote  papers  open.  The  impropriety  of  that  procedure  was  exhibited 
most  damagingly  to  the  Managers.  Of  this,  I  shall  only  give  one 
humiliating  illustration.  A  well-known  Proprietor,  who  has  long 
been  allowed  by  the  Managers  to  receive  far  more  than  ought  to  have 
been  paid  for  the  articles  supplied  by  him,  delivered  his  open  vote- 
paper  with  his  customary  smile  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gassiot,  whose 
continuance  in  authority  depended  on  his  obtaining  a  majority.  But 
as  the  subservient  cannot  always  be  made  to  comprehend  “  the  ar¬ 
rangements  ”  of  their  seducers,  so  it  was  in  this  instance.  The  sub¬ 
servient  man  voted  wrongly,  because  the  misleading  placard  (§  16)  of 
his  patrons  was  so  contrived  as  to  be  unintelligible  at  first  sight  to 
several  of  their  abettors.  The  subservient  voter  doubtless  expected  the 
customary  approving  smile  ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  “unmis¬ 
takably  ”  received  a  frown.  For  he  quickly  returned  with  a  funereal 

*  The  term  applied  by  Manager  Piper  to  the  speakers  in  the  Courts  of  Proprietors. 
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countenance  to  apologise  for  having  wrongly  voted,  entreating  with  such 
a  ludicrous  expression  of  contrition  as  could  not  have  failed  to  obtain 
forgiveness  except  from  the  regulur  vote-seeker.  That  vote-seeking  was 
systematically  carried  on  by  the  Board  of  Management  on  that  occasion, 
Mr.  Gassiot  seemedj  delighted  to  admit,  jocularly  acknowledging  that 
everything  had  been  done  to  secure  for  himself  a  majority.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  recent  canvassing  and  circular-letter  applications  for 
support  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  and  the  procedure  in  the  ballot 
rooms,  have  had  “  a  direct  and  unmistakable  tendency  to  lower  the 
character'’'  *  of  the  Managers  of  the  London  Institution  to  their  proper 
level.  I  believe  that  all  its  Proprietors  ought  to  be  considered  and 
treated  as  gentlemen.  I  desire  that  all  its  proceedings  should  be  conducted 
as  become  gentlemen.  But  to  effect  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Board 
of  Management  should  so  act  in  all  matters  as  to  be  the  example  to  the 
Proprietary.  This  course  has  not  been  followed.  Manager  Smee,  in 
particular,  attributed  fraudulent  intentions  to  those  opposed  to  him, 
and  would  not  retract  the  slander  when  called  upon  by  myself  to  do  so. 
Other  equally  offensive  provocations  have  been  given  by  the  Managers 
in  the  recent  Courts  of  Proprietors.  It  would  certainly  be  more  be¬ 
coming  on  their  part,  and  more  consistent  with  gentlemanly  procedure, 
were  they  to  abstain  from  voting  in  all  controversies  between  themselves 
and  the  alleged  small  number  of  factions  and  fraudulent  Proprietors; 
while  the  notice  of  such  intention  could  not  be  announced  by  them 
in  more  appropriate  words  than  those  employed  in  the  Annual  Report 
for  1834: — That  the  Committee  of  Management  would  u abstain  from 
expressing  any  opinion  upon  it ,  and  deem  it  more  respectful  to  submit  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Proprietors  .”  In  conclusion,  I  trust 
that  the  details  which  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  make  of  the  con¬ 
duct  and  “  arrangements  ”  of  the  Managers  for  taking  the  three  last  bal¬ 
lots,  will  render  it  imperatively  necessary  that  hereafter  the  ballot  be  taken 
as  at  all  the  Clubs  and  other  associations  of  “  unmistakable  ”  gentlemen. 

50.  On  the  Rival  Schemes. — It  cannot  be  mistaken  that  my  Scheme 
“  for  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution ”  is  to  apply  its  funds 
To  P  rocure  for  the  Proprietors  and  others  equitably  contributing  to 
them,  the  Use  of  an  extensive  library  and  the  benefit  of  the  Courses  of 
Lectures  appointed  by  the  Charter;  while  Mr.  Gassiot’s  u  indispensable 
arrangements,”  on  the  other  hand,  are  unmistakably  To  secure  to  the 
Managers  continued  exemption  from  the  Control  of  the  Proprietors, 
who  either  cannot  or  will  not  attend  the  midday  Meetings;  and  to 
get  u  power  ”  to  the  Managers  to  spend  the  funds  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  for  purposes  neither  authorised  by  the  Charter  nor  hitherto  allowed 
by  the  Proprietors, — among  these  being  the  establishment  of  a  school 
within  the  Institution  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  Proprietors’  fami¬ 
lies  and  persons  admitted  thereto  by  its  paid  teachers  ;  and  to  flood  all 
the  rooms  of  the  Institution,  to  keep  up  the  deception  respecting  the 
attendance  of  the  Proprietors,  with  non-paying  persons  invited  from 
all  quarters  to  accept  the  privileges  for  which  Courts  of  Proprietors 

*  The  expression  used  in  Gassiot’s  Circular  Letter  in  reprehension  of  “  debating  ” 
or  speech-making,  which  The  Times  considers  “one  of  our  institutions.” — See  The 
Times  of  June  19,  1854. 
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formerly  required  an  annual  payment,  first  of  five  guineas  and  after¬ 
wards  of  three  guineas.  Surely  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  have 
now  been  sent  a-begging. 

51.  On  the  Gratuitous  Admission  Bye-Laws.- — Two  of  the  “  indis¬ 
pensable”  “  arrangements ”  required  by  the  Managers  to  aid  “  their 
efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  Institution,”  are  : — 1st,  that  “  The  Mana¬ 
gers  shall  have  'power  to  Admit  to  the  Lectures ,  and  to  the  Library , 
and  the  other  Booms  of  the  Institution ,  persons  of  Rank,  or  of 
distinguished  Literary  and  Scientific  acquirements ;  and  also  to  Admit 
to  the  Educational  Courses  of  Lectures,  the  Families  of  Proprietors  and 
Pupils  of  the  Lecturers ;  2nd,  that  “Every  Proprietor  shall  also 
be  allowed  One  Additional  Transferable  Ticket  to  the  Library  and  the 
Pamphlet  Boom  A  I  ask  in  what  possible  way  these  Bye-Laws  can 
benefit  the  Proprietors  personally, — the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
established;  for  just  as  its  usefulness  to  the  Proprietors  individually 
is  increased,  so  is  its  “welfare”  to  be  measured.  These  Bye-Laws 
are  not  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Proprietors;  they  are  de¬ 
liberately  contrived  to  give  almost  unlimited  power  to  the  Ma¬ 
nagers  to  pervert  the  Institution  from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
established.  Thus,  while  one  additional  admission  to  the  Library 
and  Pamphlet  Room  is  improperly  forced  upon  “every  Proprietor” 
withouf  having  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of 
Proprietors,  the  Managers  obtain  for  themselves  the  power  to  give 
gratuitous  admission  to  all  the  Rooms  of  the  Institution  to  almost 
whomsoever  they  please.  The  term  “Rank”  is  legally  applicable  to 
probably  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  persons  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  while  the  expression,  “  persons  of  distinguished  Literary  and 
Scientific  attainments,”  would  include  the  members  of  all  the  principal 
Literary  and  Scientific  Societies,  as  admitted  to  myself  by  Mr.  Tite. 
Indeed,  as  the  Bye-Law  is  worded,  what  Proprietor  could  prove  that  any 
person  gratuitously  admitted  by  the  Managers  to  all  the  Booms  of  the 
Institution  was  not  includable  under  one  or  another  designation  ?  Then 
nothing  can  be  more  improper  than  to  allow  the  paid  lecturers  of  the 
Institution  to  admit  persons  under  the  designation  of  their  “pupils”  to 
the  Lectures.  To  permit  this  procedure  might  be  the  commencement 
of  an  abuse  most  prejudicial  to  the  future  “welfare”  of  the  Institution; 
just  as  its  allowance  has  perverted  most  of  our  endowed  educational 
establishments — as  at.  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  Richmond  ,the  Charterhouse, 
&c.  The  monstrous  powers  now  enjoyed  by  the  Managers  were  de¬ 
manded  and  obtained  after  10  o’clock  of  the  Evening  of  the  4th  of 
May,  without  a  single  sentence  having  been  said  in  explanation  or 
allowed  to  be  spoken  against  them,  even  although  the  Honorary  Secre¬ 
tary  was  fully  aware  of  the  particular  objections  I  entertained ;  while 
the  President-Chairman  and  the  Managers  also  knew  that  I  intended  to 
oppose  them.  Such  was  the  overbearing  manner  in  which  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  these  Bye-Laws  were  carried  by  the  Managers.* 

*  Manager  Gtassiot  complains,  in  his  anonymous  Circular  Letter  to  the  Proprietors, 
April  29,  1853,  that  an  amendment  to  the  Report  of  the  Management  was  proposed 
and  carried  by  a  small  majority,  at  10  o’clock  at  night,  after  many  of  the  Proprietors 
had  left  the  Institution ;  but  he  would  not  see  the  impropriety  of  his  own  conduct 
in  urging  the  President  to  put  from  the  Chair,  after  10  o’clock  at  night,  on  the  4th 
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52.  On  the  illegal  and  impolitic  Gratuitous  Admissions. — The  Court 
of  Proprietors,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  has  never  been  allowed  to  be  a 
consulting  and  deliberating  body,  except  when  the  wasteful  extravagance 
of  the  Managers  obliged  them  to  seek  the  advice  of  the  Proprietors  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  Institution.  I  maintain  that  the 
Charter  does  not  authorise  the  giving  of  gratuitous  admissions ;  and  that 
the  early  Proprietors  never  intended  them  to  be  given,  as  twenty  years 
after  its  establishment  strangers  were  required  to  pay  three  guineas  for 
admission  to  the  lectures  for  the  session,  or  one  guinea  for  each  set ;  and 
that  the  monstrous  powers  of  the  new  Bye-Law,  even  to  authorising 
the  Managers  to  allow  or  to  refuse  the  admission  of  individual  Pro¬ 
prietors’  families  to  the  educational  lectures  as  its  literal  construction  un¬ 
questionably  sanctions,  ought  not  to  be  given  to  the  Managers  of  an 
Institution  established  for  the  individual  education  of  its  Proprietors. 
Such  objectionable  powers,  demanded  by  five  Managers  under  the  threat 
of  resignation,  are  not  given,  within  my  knowledge,  to  the  Managers  of 
any  other  Proprietary  Literary  and  Scientific  Association ;  while 
similar  associations  of  the  highest  class,  established  to  promote  Literature 
and  Science  generally,  do  not  allow  non-paying  persons,  however  eminent, 
to  enjoy  their  privileges — the  Use  of  their  libraries,  and  Admittance  “  to 
all  their  Rooms,”  or  even  recognise  them  as  members  or  fellows.  There 
are  innumerable  persons  who  possess  much  higher  attainments  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  Fellows  of  Royal  Societies,  but  if  the  money  acquirement 
to  make  the  annual  payments  was  wanting,  they  would  neither  be 
eligible  to  enjoy  their  privileges,  nor  permitted  to  append  F.R.S.  to  their 
names.  One  Royal  Society  for  “the  advancement  of  Literature  and 
Science,”  within  my  own  knowledge,  not  only  erased  from  the  roll  of 
their  members  or  fellows  for  non-payment  of  annual  subscriptions,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  the  age,  a  late  professor  in  one 
of  our  national  Universities  whose  writings  will  instruct  and  delight 
all  who  read  them,  and  eyen  caused  their  Secretary  to  require  me,  the 
publisher  of  his  Scientific  and  Literary  works,  to  omit  their  monogram 
(F.R.S.)  from  their  title-pages  and  my  advertisements.  When  such 
is  the  case,  is  there  not  Something  more  than  Meets  the  Eye  in  Mr. 
Gassiot’s  “indispensable  arrangements?” 

53.  On  the  Gratuitous  Educational  Courses. — The  establishment  of 
Educational  Lectures  for  the  instruction  of  non-paying  persons  ought  not 
to  be  allowed.  The  funds  of  the  Institution  were  never  intended  to  be 
so  applied.  In  1819,  when  the  lectures  were  commenced,  even  the 
holders  of  Proprietors’  transferable  tickets  were  required  to  pay  one 
guinea,  and  other  persons  two  guineas  for  permission  to  attend  the  first 
Set  of  Ten  lectures,  and  when  two  or  more  Sets  were  to  be  delivered, 
the  admissions  were  to  be  charged  : — * 

a.  For  an  annual  subscriber  to  the  Institution,  entitling  to  the  same 
privilege  as  a  life-subscriber,  jive  guineas. 

b.  For  an  annual  subscription  to  the  lectures  only,  four  guineas. 

c.  For  an  annual  subscription  to  the  library  and  reading-rooms  only, 
three  guineas. 

of  May,  amidst  noise  and  confusion,  one  of  his  own  most  objectionable  “indispen¬ 
sable  arrangements,”  which  no  effort  on  my  part  will  be  wanting  to  get  rescinded. 
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d.  For  an  admission  to  one  series  of  lectures,  thr'ee  guineas. 

e.  For  ditto,  when  the  transferable  ticket  shall  be  assigned  over  for 
that  purpose,  one  guinea. 

f.  The  terms  of  a  life-subscription  remaining,  as  previously  settled,  at 

thirty-five  guineas. 

Again  in  1825,  other  persons  besides  Proprietors,  the  holders  of 
transferable  tickets,  and  life-subscribers,  were  admitted  to  the  lectures 
upon  paying  three  guineas  for  the  whole  series,  or  one  guinea  for  each. 
Transferable  tickets  were  first  given  in  1809,  to  remedy  uthe  incon¬ 
venience  resulting  from  the  admission  of  strangers  under  written  orders.’’7 
From  that  simple  beginning  sprang  the  double  admissions  for  one 
payment — the  Proprietor  and  a  nominee — the  holder  of  a  transfer¬ 
able  ticket ;  and  now  that  very  questionable  procedure  is  further  par¬ 
tially  extended  by  the  new  Bye-laws,  one  of  the  indispensable  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Five-Managers,  all  of  whose  proceedings  ought  to  be 
viewed  with  suspicion. 

54.  On  the  Uselessness  of  the  So-called  Educational  Lectures. — In 
addition  to  the  illegality  of  applying  the  funds  of  the  Institution  to 
establish  within  it  a  School  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  families 
of  Proprietors  and  the  pupils  of  the  lecturers,  Sets  of  Twelve  lectures 
on  Chemistry,  on  Botany,  and  on  Physical  Geography  are  as  useless 
for  the  instruction  of  young  persons  in  these  branches,  as  a  like  number 
of  Lectures  on  the  XXXIX  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  would 
be  in  conveying  to  them  the  merest  outline  of  those  matters  u  which 
are  the  sum  of  our  doctrine  and  the  confession  of  our  faith.”  The  use¬ 
lessness  of  last  year’s  so-called  educational  lectures  was  increased  by 
there  being  employed  no  Text-Books,  the  study  of  which,  before  the 
lectures,  and  the  recurrence  to  them  after,  would  have  greatly  assisted 
the  pupils.  So  common  sense  an  “arrangement”  however  appeared 
to  have  been  considered  unnecessary  by  the  Five  Manager-authors  of 
the  Circular  Letter,  which  had  for  its  object  u  To  endeavour  to  impress 
on  the  Proprietors  the  importance ”  they  attached  to  the  establishment 
of  these  lectures.  To  useful  Text-Books,  these  educational  regulators 
gave  the  preference  to  u  the  excellent  Syllabus  Papers  of  the  Lecturers,” 
than  which  character  of  them  in  the  last  Annual  Report  nothing  more 
absurd  has  ever  come  under  my  observation.  It  must  have,  in  my 
opinion,  u  a  direct  and  unmistakable  tendency  to  lower  the  character 
of”  our  u  Scientific  and  Literary  Institution ”  to  its  proper  position. 
When  the  contention  that  has  arisen  between  the  Proprietors  and  the 
Managers  on  the  Literary  and  Scientific  arrangements  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  come  to  be  considered  by  competent  persons,  I  am  persuaded 
that  all  of  them  will  be  surprised  that  the  authors  and  abettors  of  such 
nonsense  should  only  have  been  refused  a  hearing  on  one  occasion,  and 
that  their  “  spoutings”*  had  not  always  been  prevented  in  the  usual 
manner  among  political  and  literary  gentlemen  by  “  the  stamping  of 
feet  and  the  striking  of  the  floor  with  sticks  and  umbrellas .”  That  I 
might  practically  test  their  usefulness  I  sent  an  intelligent  youth  of 

*  The  term  “  spouting*  ”  was  applied  by  Manager  Piper  to  characterise  the  “  speech¬ 
making  ”  of  Proprietors  at  the  Evening  General  Meetings,  the  “  indispensable  arrange¬ 
ment”  to  get  rid  of  which  has  lately  been  confirmed. 
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fifteen  with  pencil  and  note-book,  to  attend  the  least  complicated  of 
the  so-called  Educational  Courses,  desiring  him  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  what  was  said  by  the  lecturer  and  to  write  out  on  his 
return  all  that  he  could  recollect.  Of  the  first  lecture  he  scarcely 
recollected  a  sentence ;  and  of  the  second  little  more.  On  my  then 
complaining  of  his  inattention,  the  lad  replied,  “  How  can  you  expect 
me  to  recollect  what  the  lecturer  said,  when  he  made  use  of  words 
that  I  had  never  before  heard,  very  few  of  which  he  explained  to  us  ? 
Besides,  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  did  not  understand  him.  He  told 
us  he  had  received  various  notices  representing  that  his  first  lecture 
had  not  been  comprehended.  He  then  said,  he  would  try  to  make 
himself  better  understood,  and  again  went  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  previous  lecture.”  The  lad  attended  five  of  the  lectures,  but  as  he 
was  not  made  to  understand  the  matters  lectured  upon,  he  was  there¬ 
after  allowed  to  absent  himself.  The  Five  Managers  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  this  report.  If  a  Proprietor  desires 
that  the  young  persons  of  his  family  should  study  the  elements  of 
Chemistry,  of  Botany,  and  of  Physical  Geography,  he  may  be  assured 
that  they  will  acquire  more  systematic  and  precise  instruction  from  the 
careful  perusal  of  any  of  the  One  Shilling  Elementary  Text-Books  on 
these  and  other  Scientific  subjects,  than  by  attending  any  number 
of  Annual  Sets  of  Twelve  lectures,  even  when  aided  by  “the  ex¬ 
cellent  Syllabus  Papers  of  the  Lecturers,”  so  absurdly  characterised 
— they  being  the  briefest  possible  abridgments  of  the  contents-table 
of  elementary  treatises.  If  the  parents  of  those  who  attended  the  late 
So-called  Educational  Courses  doubt  my  statements,  I  request  them  to 
procure  Hoblyn’s  One  Shilling  Treatises  on  Chemistry  and  on  Botany, 
which  have  examination  questions  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  The  answers 
given  to  these  questions  will  show  the  amount  of  knowledge  brought 
from  the  lecture-room.  Hugo  Reid’s  One  Shilling  “  Elements  of 
Physical  Geography,”  will  likewise  enable  any  intelligent  parent  to  do 
the  same  on  that  subjeet.  I  desire  to  put  down  the  “sham”  and 
“  make-believe”  system  which  has  been  continuously  carried  on  at  the 
London  Institution,  and  to  substitute  real  systematic  instruction.  To 
enable  me  to  do  this,  I  appeal  for  support  to  the  six  hundred  Pro¬ 
prietors  who  have  not  hitherto  exercised  the  right  vested  in  them  by 
the  Charter,  of  Superintending  and  Controlling  the  affairs  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution. 

55.  On  “  The  more  than  Meets  the  Eye.” — As  the  Managers  have 
attributed  “fraudulent  motives ”  to  their  opponents,  they  have  lost  the 
right  to  complain  at  my  seeking  to  guess  at  their  own.  After  a  careful 
consideration  of  their  speaking,  writing,  and  procedure  since  October 
1852,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  they  are  contriving  to 
pervert  the  Institution  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established 
— an  Adult  College  for  “  the  Advancement  of  Literature  and  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge”  among  its  Proprietors,  into  a  quasi¬ 
public  library  and  other  illegal  purposes.  Ashamed  at  the  correctness 
of  my  statements  respecting  the  homoeopathic  use  that  was  made  of 
the  library  by  the  Proprietors,  the  Managers  have  evidently  desired 
to  conceal  that  fact  for  the  future,  under  the  pretence  of  extending  its 
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usefulness,  not  however  to  the  Proprietors,  hut  by  issuing  gratuitous 
admissions  “  in  principle ,  exactly  the  same  with  those  yiven  to  the 
Readers  in  the  British  Museum ,”  of  which  they  reported  in  April 
last,  u  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  this  experiment  has  proved  successful  ,” 
.  .  u  an  increased  attendance  in  the  Library ,  though  at  varying  and 
uncertain  times,  has  been  the  result.”  I  can  affirm  that  both  those 
statements  are  incorrect,  that  it  is  not  the  fact,  that  the  attendance 
in  the  library  has  been  more  than  homceopathically  increased,  not  more 
than  three  or  four  persons  on  the  average  throughout  the  evenings. 
The  April  Report  further  states,  that  “  the  issuing  of  these  (gratuitous) 
Cards  (of  admission),  however ,  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  one  of 
those  improvements  which  the  Managers  have  attempted  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Institution.”  I  have  here  again  to  direct  attention 
to  the  false  logic  of  the  Managers.  How  can  the  issue  of  gratuitous 
admissions  to  the  Library  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Institution  ? 
The  London  Institution  is  declared  bv  the  Charter  to  be  all  those  who 
have  been  “  accepted  Proprietors  of  the  same,”  the  object  of  their 
incorporation  being  solely  to  promote  their  individual  instruction,  not  to 
enable  them  to  provide  it  for  others  nominated  by  them.  Transferable 
admissions  in  lieu  of  themselves  were  even  never  intended  by  the 
original  Proprietors.  (See  §  53.)  When  these  statements  are  un¬ 
impeachable,  is  it  not  a  flagrant  abuse  in  the  Managers  to  employ 
themselves  wholly  in  contriving  the  means  to  pervert  the  Institution 
from  its  original  purpose,  when  many  of  the  Proprietors  are  starving 
for  want  of  that  intellectual  food  which  it  was  their  duty  to  have 
supplied  to  them  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Then  as  the  Managers 
have  “  unmistakably  ”  shown  that  they  neither  have  the  will  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  nor  the  capacity  to  devise  any  plan 
to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors,  as  the  Honorary  Secretary  petulantly  alleged  in  the  Court  of 
Proprietors  of  those  opposed  to  him,  I  recommend  the  nine  hundred 
non-official  Proprietors  not  to  allow  themselves  any  longer  to  be 
deceived  by  the  promised  improvements  of  the  Managers,  but  forth¬ 
with  to  appoint  a  Committee  from  among  themselves  to  consider  all 
matters  connected  with  the  Institution,  to  report  a  plan  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  and  to  suggest  such  u  arrange¬ 
ments”  as  appear  “  indispensable”  u  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
evils  which  have  rendered  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  necessary .”* 

56.  On  the  Appointment  of  Mr.  Malone. — The  Committee  of  Ma¬ 
nagement  in  reporting  u  the  appointment  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone  as 
Director  of  the  Laboratory ,”  stated  that  he  u  has  engaged  to  be  in  daily 
attendance ,  to  answer  and  to  assist  the  inquiries  of  Visitors  on  Scientific 
subjects .”  The  loose  terms  of  this  announcement  induces  the  belief 
that  the  appointment  has  not  been  made  to  promote  the  diffusion  of 
Science  among  the  Proprietary,  but  like  others  heretofore  made  to 
benefit  an  individual,  or  tor  other  unauthorised  purposes.  The  Charter 
requires  “That  the  Managers  shall  use  their  best  endeavours  to  procure 
Courses  of  Lectures  to  be  given  on  Chemistry,”  which  include  teach¬ 
ings  in  the  Laboratory,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Proprietors  ;  but  it 
*  See  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  in  1812. 
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does  not  authorise  the  engagement  of  a  Director  of  the  Laboratory 
“  to  be  in  daily  attendance  to  answer  and  to  assist  the  inquiries  and 
researches  of  visitors  on  Scientific  subjects.”  As  such  a  mis-applica- 
tion  of  the  funds  is  undoubtedly  illegal,  I  suggest  that  the  Managers 
be  forthwith  required  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Malone  to  give,  in  place 
of  an  unnecessary  daily  attendance  in  the  Laboratory,  Continuous 
Courses  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  and  Teachings  in  the  Laboratory  on 
two  evenings  weekly  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  which  en¬ 
gagement  and  duties  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  Charter.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Malone’s  appointment,  unless  controlled  by  the  Pro¬ 
prietors,  will  become  another  expensive  and  useless  Grove-job  (§  28,  29). 
Although  young  in  years  and  in  reputation,  Mr.  Malone  may  be  well 
qualified  for  performing  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Theoretical  Chemistry 
in  our  Institution,  the  greater  number  of  whose  proprietors  have  to  be 
commenced  in  the  A.  B.  C.  of  the  Science  before  they  can  make  any  real 
progress  therein.  The  Managers  have  here  again  given  a  proof  of  the 
conviction,  when  it  suits  their  own  purposes,  that  even  for  the  Chemical 
Lecturer  and  Investigator  after  the  unknown ,*  it  is  not  necessary  to 
engage  “  the  most  eminent  Scientific  Professors  whom  they  have  the 
power  of  procuring,”  f  but  some  well  qualified  young  man  who  has  a 
reputation  to  acquire  and  to  establish,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  this 
metropolis  and  elsewhere,  who  would  anxiously  compete  for  the  stipends 
which  I  contemplate  allowing  to  the  Staff  of  Literary  and  Scientific 
Professors  required  to  perform  the  duties  particularised  in  my  pro- 
gramma  (§  39,  40). 

57.  On  the  Cliqueism  of  the  Board  of  Management. — The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Institution  has  been  from  the  first  paralysed  by 
Cltqueism.  It  was  even  complained  of  at  the  elections  in  the  second 
year  (1806),  and  was  strongly  reported  against  by  the  Committee  of 
1812  (§  5),  whose  suggestions  led  to  the  enactment  of  a  homoeopathic 
Bye-Law  for  its  correction,  which  however  was  so  systematically  dis¬ 
regarded  by  the  successive  Boards  of  Management  as  to  be  reported 
upon  to  the  Proprietors  in  1829,  in  the  following  words  : — “  In  the 
course  of  their  investigations,  your  Committee  were  concerned  to  find 
that  so  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  Bye-Laws  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution.”  The  justice  of  this  mild  censure  on  the  illegal  proceedings  of 
the  Managers  was  frankly  acknowledged  in  their  next  report  (1830).  It 
stated  that  in  the  recommendation  of  gentlemen  to  fill  the  offices,  u  The 
Managers  have  carefully  obeyed  the  Rules,  which  require  that  two 
Managers,  one  Visitor,  and  one  Auditor  shall  be  selected  from  Pro¬ 
prietors  who  have  never  filled  any  office  in  the  Institution.”  But  even 
this  homoeopathic  interference  with  cliqueism  could  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  Managers  when  they  were  able  to  keep  the  expenditure  within 
the  income.  Accordingly,  in  the  next  year,  they  obtained  its  repeal, 
on  the  misrepresentation  to  the  Proprietors  that  it  was  inconsistent 

*  One  or  more  of  the  Managers  will  understand  the  expression  the  unknown 
to  refer  to  one  of  those  contemplated  purposes  for  which  the  funds  of  the  Institution 
ought  not  to  be  primarily  employed  by  them.  These  schemes  are  now  under  obser¬ 
vation. 

f  See  the  Annual  Report  for  1852. 
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with  the  Charter,  which  merely  permits,  but  in  no  way  recog¬ 
nises  re-election,  as  the  general  principle.  It  is  painful  for  me 
to  consider  it  my  duty  to  assure  the  Proprietors  that  mis-statements  and 
false  logic  run  through  all  the  Reports  of  the  Management  from  first 
to  last.  The  Report  of  the  homoeopathic  Bye-Law  for  the  cure  of 
Cliqueism  is  the  first  evidence  of  the  administrative  abilities  of  our 
present  Honorary  Secretary  in  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the 
Managers  in  a  legal  manner.  Before  his  time  illegality  was  the  rule 
— since  only  the  exception.  He,  consequently,  has  hitherto  effectually 
prevented  the  Management  from  being  brought  under  the  control 
of  Committees  of  Inquiry,  or  by  the  Proprietors.  It  is  therefore 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Managers  were  so  satisfied  with  his 
zeal  and  ability — that  so  early  as  1833,  his  second  official  year,  they  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  the  vote  of  a  piece  of  plate  in  acknowledgment  thereof. 
During  all  Mr.  Tite’s  time  Cliqueism  has  been  legally  rampant  at 
the  Institution.  The  consequence  is,  that  all  energy  and  healthful 
action  have  continued  suspended.  I  therefore  desire  to  impress  upon 
the  Proprietors  the  necessity  of  forthwith  completely  breaking 
up  the  Cliqueism  in  the  Board  of  Management.  It  is  the  “  indis¬ 
pensable  arrangement  ”  needed  to  prevent  future  contention  with  the 
Managers,  to  secure  the  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  and 
to  give  vigour  in  all  time  hereafter.  Cliqueism  has  been  so  rampant,  that 
our  forty-one  Vice-Presidents,  Managers,  Visitors,  Auditors,  and  Secre¬ 
tary,  have  been  continuously  in  office  for  the  following  periods : — 

Yrs.  42,  36,  29,  25,  24,  23,  22,  21,  20,  19,  18,  15,  14,  13,  9,  7,  4,  2,  1. 

Off.  1,  1,  1,  2,  6,  1,  2,  2,  1,  2,  1,  2,  1,  2,  2,  1, 2, 9, 2. 

The  majority  are  thus  shown  to  have  been  in  office  for  more  than  twenty- 
three  years  on  the  average !  To  prevent  all  misunderstanding  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  Cliqueism ,  I  again  give  its  definition  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1812 : — u  That  tame  and  monotonous  retention  of  the  same 
persons,  year  after  year,  in  the  Board  of  Management,  which  has 
hitherto,  almost  without  exception,  taken  place,  and  which  is  as  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  every  well-regulated  literary  establishment,  as  it  is 
hostile  to  the  reputation,  energy,  and  efficiency  of  such  as  adopt  it.”* 

58.  On  the  Cure  of  Cliqueism. — There  are  two  cures  for  Cliqueism. 
The  one  the  mild ,  which  requires  four  years  to  perfect  the  cure ; 
the  other  the  active ,  which  does  it  instantaneously.  These  may  be 
termed  the  Conservative  and  Radical  remedies.  I  am  in  favour  of  first 
trying  the  Conservative  or  mild  remedy,  the  more  particularly  as  it  is 
“  unmistakably  ”  prescribed  by  the  Charter,  on  the  literal  construction 
of  which  are  based  all  my  “  efforts  for  the  welfare  ”  and  the  “  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  Institution,”  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  the  five 
Manager- Authors  of  the  Circular  Letter,  whose  “  indispensable  arrange¬ 
ments  ”  are  “  unmistakably  ”  fraudulent  f  and  illegal.  If  the  present 
or  any  future  Managers  refuse  to  employ  the  Conservative  remedy, 

*  See  tlie  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  of  1812. 

+  I  should  not  have  employed  this  offensive  word  had  it  not  been  applied  by  one 
of  themselves — Manager  Smee — in  the  last  Court  of  Proprietors,  to  myself  and  to 
those  with  whom  I  have  acted. 
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then  I  recommend  the  then  Proprietors  to  obtain  the  authority  of  Par¬ 
liament — as  was  done  by  the  Board  of  Management  in  1821  to  obtain 
from  each  Proprietor  an  annual  payment  not  exceeding  two  guineas 
a  year — to  compel  the  Managers  to  transmit  the  Radical  remedy  “  to 
every  Proprietor  along  with  his  notice  of  the  approaching  (Annual) 
Meeting,  at  least  eight  days  before  such  Meeting  taking  place.”  * 

The  two  remedies  for  Cliqueism  are  : — 

a.  The  Conservative  or  mild  remedy,  which  requires  four  years 
to  perfect  the  cure,  is  simply  to  cause  the  following  alteration  to  be 
made  in  the  Bye-Laws,  section  iii.  iv.  : — That  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Management  and  Visitors  in  preparing  a  List  of  Persons  to  be  re¬ 
commended  as  the  Managers,  Visitors,  and  Auditors  at  the  Annual 
Election,  be  imperatively  required  to  insert  therein  no  person  who  has 
filled  any  office  in  the  Institution  during  the  previous  three  years.  The 
Proprietors  will  see  that  this  is  not  only  a  strictly  Conservative  procedure, 
but  that  it  is  also  in  conformity  with  the  Charter  (see  p.  12).  I  can¬ 
not  urge  its  adoption  in  more  conservative  and  appropriate  words, 
than  in  those  employed  by  the  Committee  of  Management  in  the 
Report  of  1831  in  recommending  the  repeal  of  the  ineffective  Homeo¬ 
pathic  Restriction  imposed  on  Cliqueism  in  1812  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  :  namely,  That  “  the  Proprietors  will 
see  that  this  proposition  does  not  in  the  least  degree  interfere  with  their 
right  .of  nomination  or  election ,  hut  simply  refers  to  the  preparation  of 
the  list  to  he  submitted  to  them  for  that  purpose ” 

h.  The  Radical  or  Active  remedy,  which  would  instantaneously  era¬ 
dicate  Cliqueism,  is  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  make  it  illegal  for 
a  proprietor  to  be  elected  to  any  office  in  the  Institution  who  had 
filled  an  office  therein  during  the  previous  three  years.  In  favour 
of  this  remedy  it  can  be  urged  that  the  Royal  Institution,  which  was 
the  parent  of  the  London  Institution,  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  a 
nearly  similar  statutable  purge  in  1810  to  remove  the  Cliqueism  which 
was  destroying  its  usefulness  and  efficiency. f 

59.  On  What  will  the  Board  of  Management  do  ? — As  five  of  the 
Managers  have  not  scrupled  to  publish,  in  a  Circular  Letter  addressed 
to  the  Proprietors,  that  the  majority  (of  whom  I  was  one)  attending  the 
Evening  Courts  of  Proprietors  had  conducted  themselves  in  an  un- 
gentlemanly  manner,  and  as  the  assertion  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
other  Members  of  the  Board,  one  of  the  objects  of  this  pamphlet  is  to 
test  whether  they  themselves  will  act  on  the  present  occasion  as  become 
gentlemen.  This  pamphlet  contains  various  charges  of  continuous  mis¬ 
management  and  neglect  of  duty,  which  I  will  undertake  to  establish 
against  them  as  well  as  to  draw  forth  the  proof  of  others,  probably  in 
abundance.  The  test,  therefore,  by  which  I  will  judge  of  their  compre¬ 
hension  of  what  is  becoming  in  the  conduct  of  Proprietors  of  the 
London  Institution  and  by  which  they  will  doubtless  be  judged  by  the 
One  Body  Politic  and  the  public,  is  their  own  conduct  in  the  present 
hostile  position  in  which  they  have  placed  themselves  towards  no  incon¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  Proprietors.  Will  they  agree  to  the  appoint- 

*  See  Bye-law,  sect,  iii.,  art.  iv.  v. 

f  See  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1812. 
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ment  of  a  Committee  of  two-thirds  of  non-official  Proprietors  and 
one-third  of  themselves  to  inquire  into  all  the  affairs  of  the  Institution 
since  April,  1830;  or  will  they  allow  judgment  to  pass  against  them,  the 
usual  gentlemanly  procedure  of  those  who  have  done  wrong,  and  imme¬ 
diately  resign  in  a  body?  If  neither  of  these  procedures  is  followed, 
then  the  Proprietors  of  the  London  Institution,  of  all  other  “  Scientific 
and  Literary  Institutions,”  and  the  public  generally,  will  doubtless  fix 
upon  an  expression  which  will  sufficiently  characterise  them,  at  least 
collectively.  I  have  several  times  felt  insulted  by  the  insolent  and 
overbearing  conduct  of  some  of  the  Managers,  as  well  as  by  their 
collective  procedure  at  those  Courts  of  Proprietors  I  have  attended 
since  my  first  appearance  therein  on  the  28  th  of  October,  1852. 
I  therefore  felt  it  my  duty  carefully  to  consider  the  conduct  of  all 
the  previous  Boards  of  Management,  in  order  the  better  to  defend 
myself  from  the  imputation  of  acting  from  “ factious”  and  u  fraudulent 
motives,”  which  I  presume  few  readers  of  this  pamphlet  will  now 
believe  of  me ;  and  to  give  expression  to  the  regret  which  I  have  con¬ 
stantly  felt  in  returning  from  our  over-magnificent  u  Hall  or  College,” 
that  an  Institution  which  possesses  the  means  of  doing  such  inestimable 
good  should  be  rendered  all  but  useless  from  the  inveterate  chronic 
Cliqueism  with  which  its  Boards  of  Management  have  been  afflicted. 
I  shall  only  further  remark  on  the  present  antagonistic  position  in 
which  the  Proprietors  are  placed  by  giving  another  extract  from  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  in  1829,  only  inserting  the  words 
in  italics  to  make  the  whole  an  expression  of  my  own  opinion.  u  It  is, 
however,  but  impartial  justice  to  observe,  that  much  of  the  blame 
appears  to  attach  to  the  Court  of  Proprietors  at  large,  for  having,  in  the 
election  of  Managers,  frequently  confided  the  trust  to  gentlemen  (though 
of  talent  and  character)  without  having  previously  ascertained  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  render  that  sacrifice  of  time  and  attention  which  the  interests 
of  the  Institution  demand.  Should,  however,  the  suggestions  contained 
in  this  pamphlet  be  approved,  and  obtain  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  Proprietors ,  I  anticipate,  with  full  confidence,  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  London  Institution,  and  the  speedy  termination  of  the  present 
contention ,  since  it  is  my  decided  opinion  that  its  income  is  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  insure  the  Proprietors  every  Advantage  of  Profit  and  Amuse¬ 
ment  which  such  an  establishment  is  calculated  to  afford.” 
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60.  The  evidence  which  has  been  collected  and  discussed  in  the 
previous  Sections  will  convince  most  Proprietors,  I  presume,  that  our 
heretofore  Officials  have  proved  themselves  incompetent,  even  with 
the  large  permanent  income  of  about  3000/.  a-year,  to  effect  the  object 
for  which  the  Institution  was  Incorporated.  (See  §  1,  3).  Assuming 
that  this  fact  is  now  established,  I  have  only  further  to  suggest  such 
restrictions  as  might  hereafter  be  imposed  upon  our  Honorary  Officials ; 
or  the  primary  duties,  as  they  might  be  called,  which  ought  to  be 
undertaken  on  accepting  office. 

61  a.  That  tliev  “  shall  use  their  best  endeavours  ”  to  carry  out  the 

*>  *- 

Requirements  of  the  Charter;  and  that  they  shall  do  nothing  a incon¬ 
sistent  with  its  general  scope  and  true  intent  and  meaning.”  These  obli¬ 
gations  ought  always  to  have  been  an  implied  condition,  but  they 
have  hitherto  been  wholly  disregarded;  as  shown  in  no  endeavour 
havincr  been  made  for  the  first  fourteen  vears  to  obtain  the  delivery  of 
Lectures  in  the  Institution  (§  35)  ;  in  continuously  neglecting,  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  to  procure  Courses  of  Lectures  to  be  given  on 
the  subjects  particularised  in  the  Charter,  and  in  substituting  for  them 
Sets  of  Lectures,  generally  in  sixes,  altogether  useless  for  the  purpose 
of  “  living  and  progressive  ”  instruction  ;*  in  the  recent  conduct  of  Ma¬ 
nagers  Gassiot  and  Smee,  supported  by  their  colleagues,  who  broke  up 
a  Court  of  Proprietors  in  order  to  prevent  discussion  on  the  business 
for  which  it  was  held — to  consider  whether  the  Annual  Expenditure 
ought  not  hereafter  to  be  “subject  to  the  Superintendence  and  Control 
of  the  General  Meetings  of  the  Proprietors,”  there  being  reason  to 
believe  that  misapplications  of  the  funds  exist;  and  in  late  “arrange¬ 
ments  ”  which  “  unmistakably  ”  indicate  that  the  Managers  desire  to 
restrict  the  exercise  of  the  salutary  powers  of  Superintending  and  Con¬ 
trolling  all  the  Concerns  of  the  Institution,  as  vested  in  the  Proprietors 
by  the  Charter.  (See  §  16.) 

62  b.  That  they  “shall  use  their  best  endeavours”  to  prevent  the 
Managers  from  evading  or  breaking  the  Bye-Lawrs.  Many  Proprie¬ 
tors  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  these  practices  have  been  in  constant 
operation :  they  were  reported  upon  by  ,  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  in 
1829 ;  they  were  lately  exhibited  in  a  gratuity  of  100Z.  being  given  to 

*  This  statement  will  doubtless  be  controverted  by  those  parties  who  disregard 
the  definition  of  the  term  “  Courses  of  Lectures”  as  given  by  all  lexicographers,  at 
the  Universities  and  Colleges,  and  as  recognised  by  custom.  As  the  words  and 
terms  in  all  Charters  have  however  to  be  taken  in  their  “  true  intent  and  meaning,” 
I  am  advised  that  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell  would  either  compel  the  acceptance 
and  observance  of  my  definition  of  the  word  “  course,”  or  declare  the  Charter  of  the 
Institution  to  have  become  invalid  from  non-observance.  Some  of  the  earlier  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Management  used  the  correct  expression  of  Sets  of  Lectures,  afterwards 
the  expressions  Sets,  Series,  and  Courses  were  employed  as  synonymous,  and  are  now 
thought  to  be  so. 
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one  of  the  Librarians,  contrary  to  the  Bye-Law,  Sect.  XV,  Art.  5, 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  Proprietors ;  while  there  are  other 
instances  which  have  to  be  brought  under  notice. 

63  c.  That  they  “  shall  use  their  best  endeavours  ”  to  prevent  the 
Managers  from  instituting  material  changes  in  the  procedure  of  the 
Institution  without  the  consent  of  the  Proprietors.  The  necessity  for 
this  obligation  has  lately  been  shown  in  the  Managers  issuing  to  the 
Proprietors  a  second  transferable  admission  to  the  Library  and  the 
Pamphlet  Loom,  (see  Report,  1853),  apparently  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Proprietors  from  their  then  ulterior 
u  indispensable  arrangement  ”  of  obtaining  for  themselves  the  power  to 
give  almost  unlimited  gratuitous  admissions  to  all  the  Looms  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  (see  §  32,  51);  and  in  their  instituting  the  So-called  Educational 
Lectures  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  families  of  the  Proprietors 
and  the  pupils  of  the  paid  Lecturers  (see  §  53),  objects  in  no  way  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  Charter ;  and  a  misapplication  of  the  funds  of  the 
Institution,  the  more  reprehensible  inasmuch  as  the  President  was 
instructed  by  the  Managers  to  state,  only  twelve  months  before,  from  the 
Chair  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  (Oct.  1852),  that  nothing  further 
could  be  done  to  render  the  Institution  more  beneficial  to  the  Proprie¬ 
tors  without  their  annually  contributing  more  money. 

64  d.  That  thev  u  shall  use  their  best  endeavours  ”  to  exclude  from 

«/ 

the  Annual  Balloting-List  recommended  by  the  Managers  and  Visitors, 
the  names  of  Proprietors  who  held  honorary  office  in  the  Institution 
during  the  previous  three  years,  except  for  the  offices  of  President, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer.  This  requirement  is  indispensable,  in  order 
to  root  out,  and  to  hereafter  prevent  Cliqueism  in  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment.  It  became  necessary  even  at  the  second  election  in  1806 ;  its 
partial  adoption  was  considered  “ absolutely  indispensable”  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inquiry  in  1812;  the  non-observance  by  successive  Managers 
and  Visitors  of  the  Bye-Law  enacted  in  1812  to  give  effect  to  that 
suggestion,  was  reported  upon  by  the  Committee  of  18^4) ;  and  it  is  the 
only  remedy  within  the  Charter  to  prevent  u  that  tame  and  monotonous 
re-election  of  the  same  persons  year  after  year,  .  .  .  which  is  as  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  every  well-regulated  Literary  Establishment,  as  it  is 
hostile  to  the  reputation,  energy,  and  efficiency  of  such  as  adopt  it.” 
(See  §  5,  57,  58.) 

65  e.  That  they  u  shall  use  their  best  endeavours  ”  to  procure 
a  maximum  benefit  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  Proprietors  at 
a  minimum  cost  to  the  whole.  This  requirement  is  also  indispensable, 
as  it  admits  of  no  controversy  that  the  above  principle  has  been  conti¬ 
nuously  reversed ;  that  a  minimum  effect  has  been  produced  by  a 
maximum  expenditure  of  power,  as  shown  throughout  this  pamphlet ; 
and  as  more  particularly  exhibited  in  the  comparison  between  the 
London  Institution  and  the  Edinburgh  Watt  Institution,  where  the  one 
with  an  income  of  about  3000/.  a-year  confers  little  real  benefit  on  its 
Proprietors,  while  the  other  with  less  than  300/.  a-year  effectually 
instructs  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Mathematics,  from  500 
to  600  adult  clerk  and  mechanic-students.  (See  §  29). 

66  /.  That  they  “  shall  use  their  best  endeavours  ”  to  prevent  the 
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Institution  from  being  perverted  from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
established  (see  §  32,  50,  55).  This  requirement  has  become  the 
more  imperative,  as  there  are  “  unmistakable  ”  indications  that  the 
Managers  have  determined  upon  converting  the  London  Institution 
into  a  quasi-Public  Literary  and  Scientific  Establishment ;  as  is 
exhibited  by  their  issuing  gratuitous  admissions  to  the  Library  “  in 
principle  exactly  the  same  with  those  given  to  the  Readers  in  the 
British  Museum.”  (§  55,) ;  bv  their  considering  it  indispensable  to 
obtain  “  the  power”  to  distribute  gratuitous  admissions  to  all  the 
Rooms  of  the  Institution,  as  they  shall  think  proper  (§  51) ;  and  by 
their  appointing  a  Director  of  the  Laboratory  “  to  be  in  daily  attendance 
(some  time  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four  when  few  or  none  of  the 
business  Proprietors  can  be  present)  to  answer  and  to  assist  the  inquiries 
and  researches  of  Visitors  on  Scientific  Subjects.  (§  30,  54). 

67  g.  4 hat  they  “  shall  use  their  best  endeavours”  to  prevent  non¬ 
paying  persons  from  being  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Institution, 
except  for  limited  periods  and  for  special  purposes  ;  even  if  need  be,  to 
the  abolition  of  allowing  two  admissions — the  Proprietor  and  his 
Nominee,  for  one  animal  payment. 

68  h .  The  object  of  both  the  above  (g)  requirements  is,  that  the 
future  admission  of  non- Proprietors  may  be  made  available  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  annual  income  and  of  allowing  a  reduction  in  the 
future  annual  payment  required  from  the  Proprietors ;  and  of  all  the 
others  (a,  /),  is  to  make  the  London  Institution  an  efficient  Adult 
College  for  providing  real  instruction  in  the  only  way  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  Literature  and"  Science  can 
be  taught,  and  to  make  it  the  Model  Establishment  for  all  others 
throughout  the  kingdom,  most  of  which  have  sunk  like  itself  into 
utter  uselessness  as  Educational  Institutes. 

69  k  I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  g  suggestions,  and  there¬ 
fore  earnestly  request  that  they  be  seriously  considered.  The  present 
procedure  of  giving  permanent  double  admissions  to  Proprietors  has 
always  appeared  to  me  most  objectionable.  It  is  certain  that  it  was 
“  never  even  remotely  contemplated  by  the  Founders”*  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  (§  53),  nor  is  it  authorised  by  the  Charter.  If  the  intentions  of 
the  Founders  are  to  be  considered  as  absolute,  even  to  overruling  the 
Charter,  as  has  been  urged  by  the  Managers,  when  they  can  be  misre¬ 
presented  to  suit  their  purposes  (§  18,  32,  36) ;  why  is  it  that  they  dis¬ 
regard  them  in  this  important  particular,  the  more" so  when  they  well 
know  and  also  urge  when  it  suits  them  (§  31),  that  the  Theatre  does 
not  contain  sittings  for  one-half  (475)  of  the  Proprietors?  I  am  sure 
that  most  of  the  Proprietors,  who  themselves  make  use  of  the  Insti- 
tition,  do  not  desire  more  than  their  own  admission.  Were  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  allowed  to  give  admissions  to  strangers,  “in  principle  exactly 
the  same  with  those  given  ”  by  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  galleries 
of  both  Houses  for  special  purposes,  and  to  transfer  their  own  right  of 
admission  for  one  or  more  weeks  to  all  the  Rooms  of  the  Institution,  or 
for  one  or  more  sets  of  Lectures,  I  believe  that  these  arrangements 
would  be  satisfactory,  provided  they  were  in  future  to  be  made  for  the 

*  An  expression  employed  in  the  Eeport  in  October,  1852. 
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intellectual  or  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors.  Were  the  Institution  made  what  it  ought  to  be — an  Adult 
College,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  great  demand  would  arise  for  admission 
to  its  benefits — the  use  of  an  extensive  Library,  and  the  privilege 
of  attending  its  Courses  of  Lectures  on  Science  and  Literature. 
Therefore,  to  provide  for  such  a  demand,  I  propose  that  the  two  Bye- 
Laws  enacted  after  ten  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  May, 
without  a  single  observation  having  been  made  in  their  favour  or  one 
allowed  in  opposition  (§  51),  should  be  repealed;  and  that  in  place 
thereof,  the  experiment  be  tried  of  authorising  the  Proprietors  to  sell 
their  second  admission  to  all  the  Rooms  of  the  Institution ;  or  that  the 
double  admission  to  Proprietors  be  suspended,  that  annual  admissions 
be  sold  by  the  Institution,  and  that  such  a  reduction  be  hereafter  made 
in  the  annual  payment  required  from  the  Proprietors  as  the  state  of  the 
Funds  will  allow.  If  the  Institution  be  made  useful,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  its  benefits  will  be  more  eagerly  desired  than  at  any  former  period ; 
and  if  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  experiments  be  hereafter  tried, 
that  its  shares  will  rise  in  value,  and  that  those  who  retain  them  as  the 
memorial  of  twenty-five  mis-spent  guineas  will  sell  them  to  those  who 
earnestly  desire  to  obtain  that  instruction  which  will  alone  enable  them 
“  to  take  advantage/  of  those  discoveries  in  Science  that  are  now  daily 
astonishing  the  world,  and  the  possession  and  the  extension  of  which 
are  now  one  of  the  greatest  elements  of  wealth  and  of  power.”*  If 
these  be  now  neglected,  there  is  some  chance  of  our  being  left  behind 
in  the  struggle  of  competition,  as  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

70,  The  aid  of  one  man  is  alone  needed  to  make  the  London  Insti¬ 
tution  what  it  should  be  :  fortunately,  he  is  our  President.  I  therefore 
trust  that  this  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain  to  Thomas  Baring, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  the  prince  of  business-men.  He  has  only  to  say  that  the 
time  has  come  when  new  life  must  be  thrown  into  the  veins  of  our 
useless  and  slumbering  body-politic,  when  the  intimation  would  be 
received  with  acclamation  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Institution.  That  he 
will  refuse  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  contention  between  the  Managers 
and  the  Proprietors,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  now  can  be  done, 

I  will  not  believe.  Our  old  Universities  have  been  exposed  to  a 
searching  investigation,  and  their  short-comings  are  now  to  be  corrected. 
Our  other  old  endowments  for  education  or  charity  are  receiving  the 
same  intimation  throughout  the  land.  The  Proprietors  of  the  London 
Institution  cannot  afford  to  allow  its  means  for  Adult  Scientific  and 
Literary  Instruction  to  lie  useless  either  from  mis-management,  or  from 
the  want  of  that  development  and  adaptation  which  changing  circum¬ 
stances  from  time  to  time  will  always  call  for.  Let  us  hope  that  our 
President,  Thomas  Baring,  Esq.,  M.P.,  will  be  equal  to  the  present 
emergency ;  that  he  will  take  the  lead  in  the  present  general  movement. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  doubt  it.* 

*  See  the  Earl  of  Harrowby’s  Speech  at  the  Public  Meeting  held  at  the  London 
Tavern,  on  the  17th  May,  1853,  to  consider  the  desirableness  and  best  means  of 
establishing  an  Adult  College  for  Clerks  in  Counting-houses,  and  the  Mates  and 
Masters  of  Merchant-vessels. 


